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HULDAH. 

BV JOHN A. PETERS. 


CHAPTER I. 

A GIRL, a slim thing of sixteen, with 
hands clasped, stood leaning against a 
giant bowlder jutting out from a shelving 
bank, watching the rolling waves of the 
great deep as they throbbed and heat tumult¬ 
uously against the cragged shore. A weird 
child she was; uncanny, the fishermen living 
along the shore called her. Small and 
straight-featured, with a dark face and great 
restless gray eyes that burned and flashed 
underneath their lengthy lashes of black; 
that were woefully passionate or calmly 
prayerful, just as the mood of their erratic 
owner changed. A small determined mouth, 
the lips thin and compressed, now apart and 
glowing, showing two rows of teeth even as 
seed-pearls. A broad monarchal brow, too 
high, perhaps, to realize a painter’s idea of 
beauty, but denoting intellect, if cultivated, 
of no common order. 

The shades of night were settling fast 
over the earth. Slowly in the west the sun 
was sinking to rest in golden splendor. Yet 
still Huldah Brown leaned against the pro¬ 
jecting bowlder, troubled with restless, am¬ 
bitious thoughts, such as girls of sixteen are 
rarely ever troubled with. But then, Hul¬ 
dah was dissimilar to any other child I know 
of; and even at that early age a longing to 
escape these quiet scenes and plunge into 
the very heart of the great city, in the midst 
of its turmoil and confusion, where change 
is the order of the day, and not this tedious 
monotony which she hated with her whole 
heart, possessed her. Nothing around her 
cared she for save the sea which was never 
quiet, which alone could still the cravings of 
her heart at times, and where she often 
came for rest, especially at twilight, and 
where she would lean as she did now against 
the mammoth rock, or crouch down beside it, 
and lay her head upon it, sometimes sob¬ 
bing, sometimes quiet as the dead. 

“ Oh, to think,” she cried, beginning to 
pace the strand with quick, impetuous steps, 
“ that I must pass my days here, must be 
tied down to this uneventful life, when my 
whole soul revolts at the thought. And I so 
young—but sixteen! Must it be ? O Heav¬ 


enly Rather! ” raising her brown face aloft r 
“if thou dost exist, I beg that thou wilt 
change my course of life; make it a more tu¬ 
multuous one. Relieve it, I pray thee, of 
this intense quiet which is killing me—driv¬ 
ing me mad! Anything, I beseech thee, but 
thi3 deathly stillness! If not, I will rebel- 
will defy fate—and, in spite of the chains 
that hold me downward—spite of everything 
that tends to keep me from the world I wor¬ 
ship, I will yet plunge into it, though I 
make myself miserable by so doing; for I 
cannot—cannot bear it! I long for action— 
for power—for wealth—for everything that 
is denied me! Oh, poverty! thou greatest of 
curses heaped upon man, why didst thou not 
attack some one in my stead ? Do so vet, I 
beg. Seize some one else in thy talon-like 
clutches. Discrown her, and enthrone me. 
Let her feel the. gnawing pangs I have been 
forced to feel, and let me enjoy the luxuries 
that wealth alone can purchase for a while. 
What a change it would be for me and good 
patient grandfather! No more willow'bas¬ 
kets to weave—no more hickory canes to 
fashion out and to carry and sell to the fine 
ladies and gentlemen who come and spend 

the summer season at H- by the sea. 

How I envy them—the ladies, robed in silks, 
decked out with jewels that flash and strive 
to emulate the stars in brightness; their 
showy carriages drawn by splendid steeds; 
their beauty, and the adulation they receive; 
and, most of all, the access they have to 
books. I thirst for knowledge, pant for it! 
Why should I not be well educated ? There 
is that within my ambitious heart which 
would make me rise, if I hut had an oppor¬ 
tunity. I am possessed of a superior intel¬ 
lect, and ’tis too bad, altogether too bad, 
that I’m doomed to such a life. I say ’tis 
not right. I can’t and won’t recognize a law 
that will shower one man with blessings and 
deprive another, even of the common neces¬ 
sities of life.” 

Unconsciously she had been uttering her 
words aloud, as she was in the habit of do¬ 
ing when alone in this secluded spot, where 
hut few of the fashionables from the 
neighboring watering-place ever came. She 
checked her walk, and sat down beneath the 
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shadow of the rock, drawing the scant dress 
low over her bare feet, heeding nothing, see¬ 
ing nothing, not even the sea which dashed 
its white spray over her. And but a few 
feet from her, hidden from observation by 
the umbrageous branches of a low tree, 
seated on an old moss-covered stump, was a 
man scanning her every movement, studying 
her with eyes afire with eagerness—with the 
most decided interest—himself a curious 
study. He was a man of thirty, perhaps 
older, as it was hard to determine his age by 
his looks. A great massive form, which 
many a man might envy for its grace and 
strength; a swarthy face illumined by pierc¬ 
ing black eye3, in whose fathomless depths 
dwelt a gleam of evil, with tangled brows 
meeting above; a grand dark brow, unfur¬ 
rowed by a wrinkle. A face of Btrength, of 
beauty, where good and bad blended insep¬ 
arably—such a face as Lucifer might have 
owned before he became entirely hardened 
in his sin. Hot a happy face, anything but 
that, but one that would attract you as a 
volcano about to burst might a precipice 
preparing to tumble, a Titan oak ready to 
topple over when the last telling blow upon 
it is struck. His mouth was nearly hidden 
by a moustache black as Erebus—a sneering, 
cynical mouth, whose lips rarely ever parted 
in a smile, but when they did it transformed 
his whole countenance wonderfully. 

Below, the water babbled, cried and 
shrieked aloud as if it were mocking the 
wretched girl whose aspirations could never 
be realized; above, iu the whispering trees 
that trailed like an arch over the man’s head, 
the birds flitted in and out like thoughts that 
come and go in contented hearts; and away 
in the distance Phoebus was slowly sinking 
to rest, glorifying the earth radiantly ere he 
disappeared. The scene maddened the man 
whose eyes had roved from the girl’s power¬ 
ful face—the thundering water, the sinking 
sun and the caroling birds, and his features 
writhed as he sat there. 

“Ah, that water,” he said, “it sounds 
like the voices of demons, like one jeering 
within me, ever inhabiting my breast. It 
brings up recollections in my youth that I 
would fain forget, but which I cannot, can¬ 
not; down to the grave will they go with me. 
Ah, my life! what a miserable failure it has 
been; how 1 am shackled down by—just as 
yonder girl is by poverty! Poor unsatisfied 
thing, how I pity herl for with her insatia¬ 
ble cravings is she not akin to me ? Can I 


not alter the fate she believes she’s destined 
to ? Lift her from the slough of despair— 
from hated poverty—to the position she 
prays for? How vehement and ambitious 
she is, and how her eyes blaze—for all the 
world likeleaping flames. A bizarre, over¬ 
bearing child with a touch of cruelty, a tinge 
of atheism about her, also a nature as rest¬ 
less as the moaning sea. And yet I pity 
her, for unless she is delivered from the 
poverty she scorns—unless she has some¬ 
thing to occupy her mind besides weaving 
willow withes iu baskets, her life is a com¬ 
plete wreck. She has a taste for literature, 
too, judging from her bitter sayings, and her 
colorless brow, which a potentate might 
envy. If only that obstacle were removed 
from my path I would—but pshaw! why 
dream of what’s impossible ? I believe I’ll 
accost yonder Naiad, though, if only to see 
her eyes scintillate and arouse the scoffing 
imp within her. ’Pon my soul, I’m really 
interested in this girl who weaves baskets 
and longs for power.” . 

He suited the action to his words and 
walked toward her with rapid strides. She 
saw him not. With hands locked over her 
knees, with a world of misery looking out of 
her great gray eyes, she sat still as a statue 
hewn from stone, her black locks falling 
over her brown frayed-out robe, her feet 
peeping out brown and bare underneath. 

“ Little girl! ” 

The deep, muscial, yet sarcastic voice fell 
upon her hearing; she started, glanced up, 
and beheld the man before her. She rose to 
her feet. “ Well ? ” The monosyllable was 
jerked from her lips as she stared him in the 
face, a nameless fear centering at her heart 
as she felt rather than saw the magnificent 
eyes riveted upon her. In that one moment 
she recognized the man who was to prove 
her bane or blessing henceforth. She did 
not stop to argue how foolish and senseless 
the idea. She only knew that the something 
stealing over her, intangible as a shadow, 
uncomfortable as a presentiment, and horri¬ 
ble as a nightmare, was true; that he, and 
no other, was the person who would elevate 
her to the seat of honor she craved. What¬ 
ever sent the thought there she could not 
tell; she was mad to place confidence in it, 
yet she did. It might be the fabulous le¬ 
gends, the strange superstitious tales her 
grandfather oft repeated to her at nightfall, 
when the wind shook their tiny cabin and 
the snow fell and drifted around it; she 
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could not tell; she knew if it were not true 
she had no desire to burden the earth longer 
—that she had far rather be buried beneath 
the moaning waves. Down drooped the 
lashes over her eyes, veiling them from 
view; tighter locked themselves together the 
symmetrical brown hands as she waited 
what she felt was coming. 

“ Resume your seat, child,” he said, with 
a gesture; “I have much to say to you. 
You are not afraid of me?” as she obeyed 
his mandate, but smiled, wearily. 

“ Uncanny mortal,” he began, playfully, 
•“ art thou of the earth, earthy ? or art thou 
a mermaid dwelling in a cool coral-lined 
cave below those waters, only come ashore 
to comb out these elfish locks of yours and 
get a breath of fresh air ? My! your robe is 
saturated with brine, and some alga is ad¬ 
hering to it.” 

“ Do talk sense, or go away,” the girl re¬ 
torted, a bit impatiently. “ You are making 
fun of me, and I won’t have it. The sea 
splashed its drops over my dress, and the 
seaweed I gathered myself.” 

“Indeed!” Aside: “The little despot!” 
Then to her: “Your explanation is satis¬ 
factory, Child of the Sea. You have a 
name, I suppose ? ” 

No answer. 

“ And it is ”- 

“Huldah, if you will have it. Do go 
away, and don’t bother me.” 

“Huldah,” and to the listening girl his 
voice was sweet as pattering raindrops, 
“ listen to me. I have been eavesdropping. 
I overheard, gratuitously, your monologue 
upon blasphemy.” 

“You did?” she said, without a trace of 
anger; “ you must have been agreeably en¬ 
tertained.” 

“ I was, child, for I recognize in you a 
kindred spirit. As in me, good and bad 
struggle and war in your soul like enemies, 
and, as in me, the had asserts it supremacy 
and is paramount. You are so constituted 
that you can no more subdue your unsatis¬ 
fied longings than the traveler on the heated 
desert his insatiable thirst. I do not blame 
you. Aud so,” he queried, “ you are tired 
of this life of stagnation, and wish a 
change?” 

“ Wish a change! ” She turned her brown 
face upon him, passion leaping in her eyes. 
“ God alone knows how much I wish it. 
Rather than end my days here, I would 
throw myself into yonder mighty deep, and 


allow the billows to chant a requiem over 
my departed soul. Listen to them now; 
they roar as if in quest of prey.” 

She beat a tattoo upon the ground with 
her foot, and still Maro Remington leisurely 
surveyed her. “ Heavens! ” he murmured, 
“ I could love this girl, if—but a truce to 
such nonsense! Why, she is a homely, un¬ 
formed thing, with a nature wild as the 
lion’s of the forest, the tiger’s of the jungle. 
Still, I cannot be mistaken; she has in her 
the material for a magnificent woman, and 
will yet be heard of in the great world she 
would fain plunge into. Huldah! ” he cried. 

“ Yes,” her eyes never raised to his; off 
to the sea were they again wandering, yet 
every nerve was on the qui vine for what was 
coming, coolly as she appeared to receive 
the intelligence. 

“ I’m about to make a proposition to you, 
so strange that it will carry you back to the 
dark ages—about to give you the means to 
lift you from poverty to wealth. All I shall 
require in payment is a single promise, that 
you’ll give me what I may exact from your 
hands when the proper time arrives, which 
I give you my word shall not be until you 
are fully prepared for it. Will you do it ? ” 

“ What is it, may I ask ? ” Eager was 
her tone, devouring was the surprise she 
felt. 

“ That I cannot tell you. It must be kept 
a secret till the right time comes for its dis¬ 
closure. You can make the promise or not, 
just as you choose. If you make it, how¬ 
ever, you must keep it to the letter; will 
you ? ” 

“ Huldah Brown never perjures herself, 
sir; she knows what it is to break her word,” 
and a smile of scorn crept across the thin 
lips. “ Ye3, I’ll make the promise, and 
keep it,” she added, recklessly, “ no matter 
what it may prove to be, if you will but pro¬ 
vide a way for me to escape from my present 
surroundings, which I detest. Oh, words 
are too tame to tell how much! Gan you do 
it ? Are you rich ? ” 

He laughed sardonically. “ Ay, Huldah, 
I have more of the root of evil than I know 
what to do with, which is a strange thing to 
assert in this grasping, avaricious world, 
where money is the idol men and women 
how down and worship, and cannot get 
enough of. I am a millionaire.” He spoke 
bitterly, scoffingly. 

The great eyes of the madien opened 
wide. “ How happy you must be,” she said. 
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“ : Happyl ’ If a creature upon earth re¬ 
alizes what it is to be miserable, I’m that 
person. My life is one perpetual torment— 
a desert without an oasis.” 

“ I am sorry for you, sir.” And Huldah 
laid her wee brown hand in sympathy upon 
his giant white one resting on the rock. Its 
dainty touch sent an odd thrill of delight 
electric-like through the man’s entire being. 
Like one intoxicated he bent above her, his 
swarthy face alive with passion, his bearded 
mouth quivering, the brilliance of his eyes 
so dazzling that the untamed thing before 
him for the first time in her life was afraid, 
and she buried her face in the one hand at 
her disposal; the other he was crushing un¬ 
wittingly in his. The idea he had formed 
became a settled one. 

“ Huldah,” he asked, “ have you any liv¬ 
ing relative beside your grandfather ? ” 

“ None that I know of, sir. Grandfather 
and I are all alone in the world.” 

“ Good! I’m glad there are no incum¬ 
brances. Now listen. I have an aunt, an 
aged spinster, residing in New York, who 
depends upon me somewhat for her liveli¬ 
hood. She lives in grand style, is a highly 
cultivated woman, and will do anything in 
her power to please her graceless nephew— 
meaning myself, of course. I shall send you 
and your grandfather there, providing we 
can gain his consent to your plan. If he’ll 
not be dependent upon me, I’ll contrive 
something whereby he can obtain his living. 
d?or five years I shall not look upon your 
face; shall not inquire even in the most in¬ 
direct manner concerning you; to me you 
shall be as one dead in all that while. But 
in the meantime you must be improving 
yourself, studying with might and main, so 
that when I return from foreign lauds, 
Whither I’m going, you’ll be in every sense 
of the word an educated woman. Already 
you are far more intelligent than the ma¬ 
jority of girls of yonr age; your speech is 
grammatical, and devoid of the provincial¬ 
isms of the neighborhood. How’s that, 
child ? ” 

“ Because I am not akin to the people 
here. My grandfather is a gentleman, was 
recognized by the world as such years and 
years ago. He was rich at that time, but 
became involved in speculations which 
turned out disastrously; and when all his 
Wealth was swept from him he removed to 
this quiet place with me—my parents being 
dead—where he has lived the life of a recluse 


since. We make baskets, and I sell them,, 
so we do not starve. During the winter, 
when blockaded with snow; grandfather gets 
out his precious books, of which he has a 
store, and superintends my education, for 
he’s determined I shall not grow up an 
ignoramus. I can speak French and Ger¬ 
man quite fluently; at least the visitors of 

H-tell me so when I carry them baskets 

and am obliged to speak in those tongues; 
have some knowledge of Latin, and grand¬ 
father has compelled me to pour over musty 
•old encyclopedias and histories, so I have 
amassed some, if not much, useful knowl¬ 
edge. But withal,” bitterness creeping in 
her voice, “ I am as ignorant of the ways of 
the world as a very babe.” 

Riotous feelings were now raging within 
and making a Pandemonium of her youngs 
bosom. How dissatisfied she was with her 
present condition! 

“ Huldah,” and the wee hand fluttering in 
his grasp was crushed more tightly, yet she- 
felt not the pain, so absorbed was she in 
what he was saying, “ I can imagine some¬ 
what your feelings; waters of Marah arecon- 
tinually overwhelming your soul. But from 
this time your life shall be metamorphosed. 
Bury yonr wicked seditious thoughts so deep- 
they can never be resuscitated. I, your 
guardian, don’t fancy a scoffing girl for my 
ward. And now a few remarks further be¬ 
fore we go and see grandfather, and put the 
premeditated plan in the way of accomplish¬ 
ment. While I am absent I don’t want you 
converted into a thoroughly fashionable 
woman; rather than that I should prefer you 
to be a trifle outre in appearance, as you are 
now. Above all things, don’t neglect your 
health. Take good long morning walks as a 
matter of hygiene, and grow up with a. 
Btrong unbroken constitution, for no woman 
can be correctly termed handsome, Huldah, 
unless endowed with perfect health; and your 
features are undeniably plain.” 

“ And yet, sir, I prophesy when you re¬ 
turn I shall be an attractive, fascinating- 
woman. I covet beauty so much it cannot 
be denied me. Oh, I am sure I shall be 
beautiful! ” 

She spoke confidently, as some prophetess 
of old might have spoken—not proudly, 
but triumphantly, with a feeling of elation 
in her tone, inspiring him who heard it 
with an implicit faith in her prediction. 

“Well, I hope so, child, for your sake. 
Now perhaps we had better hasten to your 
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grandfather’s cabin, and have the business 
transacted at once. But say, Huldah, a word. 
Until the five years come around I shall not 
anger you with my presence, as I stated be¬ 
fore, but just five years from to-night— 
mark well the time— at eight o’clock, if alive 
and well, though an insurrection of the ele¬ 
ments be going on around me, though wind 
and rain, thunder and lightning struggle to¬ 
gether, and make night hideous, I will be 
with you. Will you come? ” 

“ I will. If not in body, then in spirit. 
Some manifestation of my presence will be 
with you.” 

“I believe you, Huldah. Now will you 
Mss me? ” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Nor shake hands with me? ” 

“Yes—if you desire it.” 

He did, evidently, for he wrung the hand 
she extended until she cried out for very 
pain; then releasing it, they wended their 
way to the cabin. Nestling lazily under¬ 
neath a panoply of trees, it stood. The 
door was open, and through it they beheld 
a man sitting on a heap of willow branches, 
with withes in his hand. They accosted 
him. He answered not; he was dead. 
While Huldah and the dark-browed man. 
were entering into a compact of good or evil, 
his soul had escaped from its frail tenement 
and winged its way to the beautiful realms 
of light above. Forgotten now were all 
Huldah’s wicked dreams and aspirations. 
With a wail that rang through the cabin 
and resounded over the hills, the girl flung 
herself down by the dead. Useless those 
sobs, those maddening Msses; never again 
would his eyes smile upon her in life—never 
his pale lips unclose to address her. Poor 
ambitious Huldah 1 


CHAPTER n. 

T HE five years have passed—gone with 
preceding ones to be annexed to the an¬ 
nals of history.. In the thatched cabin, nest¬ 
ling sleepily like a witch’s abode in the depths 
of a forest, where the roar of the sea could be 
plainly heard, knelt a woman—the child, 
who, five years ago, had entered into that 
queer compact with Maro Remington. It 
was the day to witness the consummation of 
her rash promise. Already daylight was 
fast verging into dusk. Now and anon 
name to Huldah’s ears the hoot of an owl; 


only a short lime was allotted to her. She 
knelt before the open window with a face 
growing colder and whiter with every pass¬ 
ing moment. Now, as the time was approx¬ 
imating so swiftly, she began to realize 
what a foolish thing she had done—sworn to 
fulfill whatever this man, who was a perfect 
Shylock for aught she knew, should exact of 
her. She laughed a horrible blood-curdling 
laugh; she believed for the moment she was 
going mad. Up from the floor she started, 
unable to remain longer in that quiescent 
condition. Insupportable thoughts were 
crowding fast upon her; her head was throb¬ 
bing with direst pain. To and fro she paced, 
her scarlet shawl slipping from her magnifi¬ 
cently rounded waist, and trailing like a ser¬ 
pent of flame adown her dress of black. 
Her head ached defiantly, a cruel gleam in 
her big gray eyes. Grandly beautiful she 
was in a peculiar style all her own, and fan¬ 
tastically had she arrayed herself for the 
occasion when she was to sacrifice, good 
God! what! A proud dark face, pallid even 
to ghastliness, save where a line of vivid 
crimson dashed athwart the clear-cut lips; 
gray eyes, now calm in their expression as a 
mountain tarn, anon cruel and fierce, all 
splendid as the flames that leap forth from 
an incendiary’s fire; a brow so cabalistically 
traced over with a power that a conqueror 
could not have sneered at it, crowned with a 
coronal of dusk braids, more oppressive still 
than those belonging to the girl five year 3 
ago, looped up, falling down, escaping in 
tresses all about her as if striving to be re¬ 
leased from their fashionable thraldom. 
They really seemed too heavy for the small, 
regally turned head they graced. A tall 
form, willowy yet commanding, draped with 
black grenadine; barbaric awkward loops of 
gold swung in her shell-like ears; in the 
night braids of hair, glowing with the splen¬ 
dor of stars as she moved, were precious 
stones; and at her throat blazed a carbuncle. 
Her movements were as easy and graceful 
as the untamed leopardess of the forest. 
Indeed, she put you in mind of that beauti¬ 
ful beast now, ready to spring upon and tear 
into pieces an enemy she feared—if she but 
had the opportunity. She is the Mnd of a 
woman men lose their reason and imperil 
their lives for—a woman who, in bower or 
hall, church or mart, must have drawn all 
men's eyes upon her! Noble, with much of 
wickedness in her yet. Such is the ward of 
Remington, who is to meet him to-night to 
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fulfill her word. Por five years he has not 
been out of her thoughts. "What will he 

require of her—something impossible or- 

She could not proceed; the thought was too 
horrible to entertain. 

“But I deserve to be punished,” she 
cried, “ for I have entered into a compact 
Buch as no sane woman should. Well, I!U 
beep my word inviolable, for guilty as I am, 
foolish as I have been, Huldah Brown is 
still noble enough to. regard it in the same 
light as the Medes and Persians of old did 
their laws. And why should I complain? 
My ambition has brought this upon myself. 
But oh, to be the slave of a man I to be 
obliged to perform his bidding, no matter 
What! Oh, what will he exact of me—of me 
Who for the past two years have been the 
leader of the fashionable world, to whom 
Savans have bent the knee, upon whom grave 
metaphysicians have smiled and bestowed 
much praise? Ah, mel ’tis very hard; but 
I acknowledge His just. My belledom is 
gone, my palmy days are over, 1 fear. I 

may be discrowned, I may be- But no, 

I’ll not pursue the theme.' Honor and fame 
are now mine, but to-night they may be 
swept from me. I am called the rising star 
among the shining constellations of artists; 
my paintings are awarded a conspicuous 
place in the galaxy of art, and I am proud of 
the honor conferred upon me. To-night I 
may be stripped of all. Well, every mo¬ 
ment the time is drawing nearer, and I’m 
anxious for it to come. Already the signals, 
the screams of nocturnal birds, the hoots of 
Owls are heard, and I am arrayed as some 
Egyptian princess to receive my doom. 
What will it be? Oh, what will it be ? ” 

Than Huldah Brown a prouder woman 
never lived, and galling it was to her to 
know that she was obliged to obey her 
master’s behest, no matter what he solicited 
Of her. Por two years she had been tread¬ 
ing the path that leads to fame—placing on 
canvas all that pleased her capricious fancy, 
and she had attained not only distinction 
hut wealth. Still she was miserable. The 
obligation she was under to Remington 
gnawed at her heart as the vulture on the 
liver of Prometheus. Her home was still 
with Miss Griffin, Remington’s aunt, who 
was much attached to the gifted artist, but 
only on condition that she would accept 
every year a certain sum of money, now 
that she was in a way of earning it, to cover 
her expenses while an inmate of her house, 


which the lady unwillingly agreed to. Ta- 
rious and conflicting were her opinions con¬ 
cerning Maro Remington. Now she looked 
upon him in the light of a satyr; anon she 
regarded him as the benefactor to whom the 
owed the enviable position she had won. 

Paster fell the shadows; oftener was the 
scream of bird, the hoot of owl repeated,, 
and Huldah prepared to set out for the 
trystiDg-place by the sea. As she opened 
the door to go out, a fierce blast assailed her; 
trees shook by it. As she stepped out she 
noticed a myriad of rebellious clouds lying 
low in the heavens, and the world was as 
dark as it was before it was created. No 
moon, no star—not a light to guide her on 
her way. Superstitious, Huldah regarded 
this as being ominous to her; God was visit¬ 
ing his wrath upon her for the crime she 
had been guilty of. But she turned not back- 
“Though the rain came from heaven in a 
flood, and I knew I was never going to reach 
my destination, still would I proceed,” she 
muttered. So steadily on she went, firm, 
unfaltering as Mary Queen of Scots, when 
she ascended the scaffold to meet her death. 
Acquainted with the path, her footstep was 
sure; no stumbling, no deviating from it. 
Piercer blew the wind; above it she heard 
the tumultuous roaring of the raging sea;, 
a crash of thunder and glimmer of lightning, 
and down came the rain. The woman kept 
her usual pace, however, never slackening, 
never increasing; each step was as if meas¬ 
ured, so near alike were they. 

“He said he would be there; if not in 
body, then in spirit. 'Will he ? ” Imbued 
with a tinge of German mysticism, she al¬ 
most expected to see something not mortaL 
rise up and confront her as she neared the- 
rock—an Egyptian’s death head, for aught 
she knew. But no such awful sight greeted 
her view. Instead, a man, uplifted and 
great, came from under the shadow of the 
rock to meet her, pulling her under its 
ledge. 

• “ Tou have come,” he said, “ as you 
promised. I too am here, in body and flesh 
—a substantial, terrestrial being as you per¬ 
ceive, with nothing of the celestial about 
me. Did you expect me ? ” 

“ I did, sir. That you should fail to keep 
your appointment with me at this place was 
something too good and mythical for me to 
entertain for a moment.” 

“ Indeed 1 But why, thoughtless mortal, 
come you unprotected against the elements ? 
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You are drenched to the very shin. Let me 
envelop you in this.” 

He was about to fold about her his heavy 
traveling shawl, but she stepped baek with 
an air of hauteur, the lightning showing 
him a scornful face, white as if carved from 
marble. 

“ One would judge by your conduct X was 
freezing. I am hardy, sir, and as accus¬ 
tomed to the cold as a hyperborean. If 
there be any truth in the metempsychosis of 
the Orient, I must have been a polar bear in 
the animal stage of my existence.” 

“ A beautiful pantheress, rather,” he 
sneered. “ But we will not argue the point 
at present, Miss Brown. You cannot stand 
out here in the storm, crouching under this 
cavernous rock for shelter, for the rain 
drops obliquely downward, and you will be 
saturated. I noticed a mere apology for a 
hut squatted a few rods from here, unten¬ 
anted save by owls and creeping things—a 
hut occupied probably at no distant day by 
some miserable family, where we can in a 
measure be shielded from the wrath of the 
tempest. We will seek it.” 

He hurried her forward as he spoke, hold¬ 
ing an umbrella he had brought with him 
over her head, the other hand grasping a 
lantern which as yet he had not lighted. 
Into the door of the low-browed hut they 
passed, he stooping in order to do so. One 
room with a hard-beaten floor of earth, lit¬ 
tered over with hemlock branches; a broken 
window, through which beat the rain; and 
in one dim corner, where beetles and long- 
legged insects struggled for life, was a 
rickety old settle, the only piece of furniture 
to be seen. A match had been struck by 
Beraington, and a little ball of fire was now 
glowing in the darkness, chasing away the 
shadows and attracting numerous winged 
things. He motioned Huldah to a seat on 
the settle, but she declined it with a gesture 
indicative of contempt. 

“Very well,” he said quietly; “I should 
prefer you to stand. I want to see your 
face, and as the light is insufficient to pene¬ 
trate this baffling darkness, I will, with your 
permission, hold up the lantern and look 
upon it. Have you gained any beauty in 
the years that are passed ? Ho you come up 
to your expectation ? ” 

“I do. I am more beautiful than any 
woman I know of.” 

His insouciant manner provoked her be¬ 
yond endurance, and in turn she wanted to 


provoke him, and render him disgusted with 
her. He penetrated her ruse de guerre, and 
smiled inscrutably as he held up the lantern 
before her mobile face and carefully scruti¬ 
nized its every lineament, while the storm 
raged about them, while the rain fell and 
beat upon the cabin, while the lightning 
flashed in blinding sheets of brilliancy across 
the ink-black sky, converting night into day, 
and making the multitudinous leaves on the 
trees quiver and shake, and look as if tipped 
with flame; while the sea roared, while 
around them tore the wind as though gone 
mad, and the thunder boomed like the ex¬ 
plosion of cannons. With his right hand 
steadying aloft the lantern, Maro Bemington 
studied the girl’s bizarre face till her loveli¬ 
ness well nigh intoxicated him. Never had 
he gazed upon such a face. He drew hard 
his breath. 

“You are right, Huldah; no mortal wom¬ 
an’s face can equal yours. ’Tis gloriousl ” 

“Yes, yes,” she said, somewhat impa¬ 
tiently, “ I know all that. But tell me, Shy- 
lock, why I’m summoned here to-night? 
What will you have of me ? Tell me, tell 
me quick; I’.m burning with impatience.” 

“ Yet for years you have waited seemingly 
patiently enough. Can you not allay your 
feverish impatience a few moments. Miss 
Brown ? Whatever my mandate is you are 
bound to obey, remember.” 

“ Yes,” she replied, inexpressible bitter¬ 
ness rippling through her voice, “ I under¬ 
stand but too well. As a slave obeys his 
cruel master, so must I obey you; I am to 
be perfectly passive in your hands. Is it 
not so ? ” 

He laughed until his massive frame shook. 
“Now return the compliment, pray, and 
study my face even as I have studied yours; 
see what you think of me. I suppose you 
regard me in the light of a monstrosity ? ” 

Burning with anger, white with rage, with 
flames leaping from her eyes, yet essaying 
to mask her true feeling and not let him 
guess how he provoked her, she did study 
his face, far different from the face she had 
once seen; while unconcernedly he stood 
before her, his colossal form drawn up to its 
mightiest height, the bearded lips parted in 
a smile that transfigured his swarthy face, 
the gleam of evil disappeared from his fath¬ 
omless eyes. Fascinating the woman found 
it. Breathlessly she studied it, as one might 
some glorious landscape, or some picture 
drawn by a master-hand. She forgot herself 
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contemplating it. Past throbbed her pulse, 
loud beat her heart, her brain grew dizzy, 
for she loved this man—she recognized the 
power he wielded over her. Now she was 
conscious that he had been the incentive 
which spurred her on to fame; that to con¬ 
vince him she was not moulded from ordi¬ 
nary clay she had determined to make herself 
a name in the world—had made it. But 
when did her love for him commence? 
Now, while peering in his face beneath the 
branch-roofed hut, or years ago down beside 
the rocks ? A woman of the world, she 
controlled herself, and said, icily enough:— 

“ Not at all, sir. Au contraire, you appear 
to me simply what you are, a presumptu¬ 
ously self-reliant, pre-eminently handsome, 
unprincipled man, a villain a truer woman 
might correctly term you.” 

“ The dickens I What authority have you 
for applying that infamous epithet to me, 
Miss Brown ? Why am I a villain ? ” 

“ Otherwise you would not have taken a 
mere child at her word, and bound her by a 
promise she would loath to fulfill. What is 
it ? Oh, what is it 1 I can’t and won’t wait 
longer! I must hear it now! What do you 
require of me ? ” 

She was kneeling supplicatingly at his 
feet, white hands and whiter face uplifted, 
this haughty young thing whose scorn many 
a man had felt, the scarlet shawl twisting a 
serpent of fire down her dismal dress of 
black. 

The sea cried and shrieked as if in pain; 
the wind howled like a pack of famishing 
wolves, causing the trees under its fell in¬ 
fluence to writhe as Laocoon in the folds of 
reptiles; above it the man’s voice rose, full 
of pity. 

“Rise, Miss Brown,” he said; “do not 
desecrate yourself thus, by kneeling to mortal 
man. Reserve that act of homage for Deity 
alone. I require nothing at your hands.” 

He attempted to lift her up, hut she re¬ 
jected his proffered help, and sprang to her 
feet, erect. “ Nothing, nothing! I do not 
comprehend. Do I hear aright ? Nothing, 
Mr. Remington ? ” 

Dazed-like she repeated the words. As 
one under the influence of a narcotic she 
heard them, yet could not take in their 
meaning. 

“Nothing, Miss Brown,” he reiterated. 
“ Now I’ll tell you what plan I concocted in 
reference to you when we stood near this 
spot five years ago. I’ll show you what a 


diabolical man I was then. Girl, at that 
time I was a married man—entrapped jnto 
marriage by a woman beautiful as a Venus, 
guileful as a Messalina, who sullied by her 
conduct the unblemished escutcheon of Re¬ 
mington. I expostulated with her in vain. 
Rond of adulation and the men, she flirted 
outrageously, and I left her, making over to 
her a fortune sufficiently large to allow her 
to continue her reckless mode of living—to 
keep up her lavish expenditures. There was 
no divorce. I could not harbor the idea of 
dragging my unhappiness into court, al¬ 
though she was disgracing my name more 
and more with every passing day. Besides, 
I do not believe in divorces. If I had pro¬ 
cured one I should not have considered my¬ 
self any freer than when shackled with the 
marriage-tie. But enough. I came here to 
the sea, hoping to find rest. Sitting one day 
listening to the singing of the waters, you 
attracted me by your uniqueness, and the 
way in which you spoke to the waves, as if 
they were human beings that could sympa¬ 
thize with you in your bitterness. Then 
forth from your lips burst a string of denun¬ 
ciations against fate, poverty, and your 
sedentary life. I immediately conceived the 
idea of adopting you and, when old enough, 
making you my wife. There, don’t start so 
violently. You have no reason to be afraid 
of me now. Be quiet. Other men have 
committed polygamy, and never been dis¬ 
covered; why not I? I meant to be true to 
you, meant to transplant you to a fairer 
clime, where never a breath of infamy should 
reach you. I trusted you would love me, if 
only from a sense of gratitude. Do you 
despise me, Huldah ? ” 

“ People do not customarily despise their 
benefactor, from whom accrues the boon 
they covet; neither do they always love him 
for having it in his power to confer benefits 
upon them,” she returned, evasively. Oh, 
the concentrated bitterness and scorn in her 
voic e, despite the fact that she pitied him as 
she had never pitied any being before. 

He went on as if there had been no di¬ 
gression. “ I meant to look out that no in¬ 
terruption should occur at our wedding, as 
at the nuptials of Rochester and Jane Eyre. 
Rebelliou s as you were, I recognized in you 
something noble, after all. Two years swept 
by on leaden wings. My wife died. It 
would be mockery to say I mourned her 
death. I rejoiced rather—the impediment 
in my way was removed; the clog thafc 
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dragged me downward gone. Another year 
passed. I fell sick, nigh unto death. For 
weeks my life was despaired of, and lying at 
death’s door I had time and cause to view 
the misdeeds of my life. I was overwhelmed 
with shame; I learnt how wickedly I was 
acting towards you. I repented, and rose 
from my bed of sickness a well and better 
man. Yet I could not bring myself to re¬ 
lease you from your word, or my aunt from 
the vow I made her take never to entertain 
you with my life’s history. Has she ? ” 

“ She has been still as death on that point, 
cruel and secret as the grave. She has 
never mentioned your name to me in all the 
years dead and gone.” 

“And in all that time I never heard of 
you. I returned-to Hew York three days 
ago. The city was ringing your praises— 
you were the belle, the rage; sought after by 
all; a rising star among artists. I have seen 
some of your pictures. You have wonder¬ 
ful genius, Huldah.” 

She responded not; indeed, if she had 
wanted to she could not have spoken; an 
iron hand seemed grasping at her throat. 

Silence fell between them. Piercer blazed 
the lightning, faster rattled down the rain¬ 
drops, while the uncanny wind and the roar¬ 
ing thunder made the night fearful to the 
last degree. 

Instinctively, Remington drew nearer the 
woman who attracted him. 

“ This terrible storm, Huldah—does it 
not frighten you ? ” 

“ Prighten met ” she laughed; “ I love it. 
Since I was a wee tottling child I have wor¬ 
shiped it—listened to it as I do now to the 
sublime rhythm of a Miltonic poem. The 
lightning seems His smile, the thunder His 
voice. Have you any suggestions further to 
advance, Mr. Remignton ? ” 

“ Only this, Huldah. You are released 
from your promise;- you are free. Hot hut 
that I am selfish enough to wish I might 
take the idol of Hew York in my arms as my 
wife. Yet I love you, unfeeling supercilious 
girl; I adore you for the nameless something 
clinging to you, making you different from 
other women. You have no respect for me, 
Huldah ? ” he pleaded. 

“ Hone, sir. How can I, after your con¬ 
fession ? You would have treated me in¬ 
famously if you had not repented. I de¬ 
spise youl” 

He groaned. “ It is hut just, my punish¬ 
ment,” he s9''d, in a voice wailing as the 


crying wind, not knowing she spoke falsely, 
that she respected him far more since his 
confession than before, now recognizing the 
noble soul prisoned in him; only it hurt her 
pride, her innate sense of honor, to know he 
would have done her an irretrievable wrong 
—this man she loved, who loved her, and 
who, forgetting himself, flung his arms 
about her, kissing her once, kissing her 
many times. ' 

“Thanks,” she said, indignantly, as he 
released her; “ you are a.gentleman! ” 

• He took no notice of this stinging taunt. 
Baring his white forehead reverently, as a 
preux chevalier might have done in those 
chivalric days of old when parting with his 
lady-love, he said, humbly enough:— 

“ Porgive me, Huldah; I forgot myself. 
How that our interview is ended, shall I see 
you to the place where you are stopping? 
The rain is ceasing to fall.” 

“ Ho, thanks; I am not afraid, and prefer 
the companionship of my own thoughts to 
your company. I am staying alone in the 
cabin where grandfather died.” 

“ And I have taken up my quarters at 

H-by the sea. "Well, as you refuse my 

escort, accept the use of my traveling shawl, 
umbrella and lantern; otherwise,” as she 
hesitated, “ I shall follow yon home.” 

As there was no other alternative, she 
consented; and with one lingering impas¬ 
sioned look at the bewildering face, with its 
mobile mouth, he bowed low, and went forth 
in the night. 


chapter m. 

O HE cold autumnal day Huldah rose from 
her easel, her task finished at- last. 
All might come and see it now—she was 
ready. They came; artists, lovers of art, 
and mere society people, all prepared to 
criticise; and with the rest came Maro Re¬ 
mington. Greedily they gathered round the 
picture, all but Remington, who stood aloof 
till the crowd, growing denser each moment, 
should begin to thin. This is what they 
saw: A stretch of crag-beaten shore, with 
white-crested waves lapping it, over which 
shone a cloudless sky, with a ball of fire 
sinking in the distance. Strewn over the 
shore were peaked and jagged rocks, upon 
one of which sat perched a lonely seabird, 
its head turned in the direction of the sea. 
Brown-bodied pines and scraggy shrub3 
were in the background, and dowa._by the 
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side of a black bowlder, with torn and fretted 
sides, under the shadow of its precipitous 
ledge, with grotesque shadows photograph¬ 
ing hieroglyphics at their feet, were the two 
figures that gave life to the painting. A 
child, a girl with berry-brown face, sat upon 
the ground, her brown frock not lengthy 
enough to hide the naked arched feet, over 
which the thundering spray was pattering, 
handfuls of alga scattered over her lap. Her 
head was bare, without covering, save for 
the snaky black locks that fell in blinding 
folds about her face, straying thence to the 
whitened ground. Her eyesl ah, they 
burned beneath her curling lashes like camp¬ 
fires as they gazed with passionate longing, 
with maddening love, into the face of the 
man reclining at her feet, his colossal head 
resting upon his doubled-up gigantic arm. 
A man with the frame of a Hercules—sinewy 
and grand—with the swarthiest, most pow¬ 
erful face one can imagine, with bearded 
mouth, and lofty brow, and eyes in whose 
fascinating depths dwelt the least percepti¬ 
ble gleam of evil. Entrancing the gazers 
found it, reading in it something more than 
a mere picture placed there on exhibition. 
’Twas the history of a girl’s heart laid bare, 
with her soul revealed. Long, long they 
gazed, recognizing in the prostrate figure 
and passionate face, Maro Remington; but 
that uncanny creature—the Naiad of the 
surf—who, who was she? Two or three 
imagined they detected a resemblance in 
that barefooted weird child to the artist who 
had drawn it, but their hearers laughed to 
scorn the idea of comparing her to the ele¬ 
gant world-renowned Miss Brown. 

The crowd ebbed at last—slowly Huldah’s 
admirers and detractors moved down the 
steps. Maro Remington stalked out from 
the shadows up to the picture, before which 
stood his quondam ward. 

“ Huldah! ” 

A face chilling as Greenland snows, with 
never a bit of warmth in the perfect lips, she 
turned upon him, two or three black locks 
which had stolen loose from their golden 
fillet, fluttering about her. 

“ Well! ” That one interjection, nothing 
more. 

“ What am I to understand from this pic¬ 
ture ? ” he asked, watching her intently. 

“ The truth.” And a smile chill and ra¬ 
diant as the aurora borealis trembled across 
her lips, and then vanished altogether. 

Something like hope crept into his eyes. 


“ Can you not read it,” she said, a trifle im¬ 
patiently, “ when it is written in the child’s 
eyes—when her very face proclaims it ? Is 
•not the painting lifelike enough ? ” 

■“ Ay, so lifelike it almost speaks. Is that 
which looks passionately out of the child’s 
eyes love for the lone man at her feet ? ” 

She did not flush, neither did she pale, for 
that would be impossible; her face was 
white, white as the blossoms of the Guelder- 
rose; but she trembled—trembled like a 
fragile exotic before a chilling blast. Yet 
she answered, steadily:— 

“ It is—love in its deepest sense.” 

“ O Huldah, is it possible, and will you be 
my wife ? ” He came a step nearer, and 
would have enfolded her in his arms, but 
she recoiled from him in consternation. 

“ O Maro—Mr. Remington, do not ask 
me that. I’m not worthy to be called your 
wife now; and—and I did not mean to force 
that declaration from you. I only meant to 
humiliate myself to the dust because—be¬ 
cause I treated you the other night as if yon 
were not a human being—as if yon were de¬ 
void of sensitiveness. ’Tis your turn to 
scorn me now. I love you, unwomanly as it 
is for me to tell you so, but—but do not ask 
me to be your wife out of pity. I couldn’t 
bear that! ” 

t£ Neither, Huldah, do I ask you out of 
pity. I ask you because I cannot live with¬ 
out you. Is it yes or no, Huldah ? ” 

He held out his arms, and she, as any other 
woman in the same circumstances. would 
have done, entered them and was clasped in 
a fervent embrace. 

“ It is yes, Maro—my Maro.” 

He bent his kingly head over the woman 
in his arms, and a shower of kisses fell upon 
the white face, which flushed under his ar¬ 
dent caresses a burning scarlet. Happiness 
shone in her eyes. 

“ O Maro,” sho said, brokenly, “ I am so 
ashamed of my conduct toward you the other 
nightl But my pride was touched, and I 
could not help saying those bitter words, 
though all the while I loved you. You have 
not been out of my thoughts for five years. 
How could you, when you did so much for 
me—when you even cared for poor dead 
grandfather, and erected a monument at the 
head of his forest grave? Oh, I have so 
much to thank you for—Maro, dear Marol ” 
The haughty girl’s pride was strangely 
humbled; love, more potent that aught else 
in the world, had conquered her. 
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JAMBE TORTILLEE. 

BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


I U the same ship, the Babn Botte-Lall- 
Seal, that had carried me to Cochin 
China and Formosa, as I have already re¬ 
lated for the entertainment of the readers of 
Ballotj’s Magazine, and just four months 
after losing sight of the last named place, I 
rounded Cape Patani, on the eastern side of 
the Malay peninsula, and sailed into Patani 
Bav. where we anchored. The same can- 
tain, our old acquaintance, Backley, com¬ 
manded the ship; and the anchor had 
scarcely reached the bottom, when another 
old acquaintance of the reader stepped from 
a dingy, that had come alongside to our 
gangway ladder, up which he came with 
agility and jumped in on deck. It was our 
old friend Bam Chunder, and, as he reached 
the deck, he extended his hand and said, 
gaily:— 

“ Salarn, sahib. I thought you’d neverget 
in,” he added; “my dow could do better* 
than that.” 

“ Gan away with ye, mun; that owld thing 
canna’ sail with a skyow,” said Backley, 
tauntingly. 

“ Well, I’d like to see you, captain,” re¬ 
joined the Bengalese, “beat her with a 
skow. No ‘ Geordy ’ could ever sail as she 
does.” 

“ I believe ye, my lad. I never saw one 
yet that conld sail so slow.” 

“ Well, you’re a privileged individual any 
way, skipper; and we’re willing you should 
have your own way and enjoy your own 
opinion.” 

If there is anything a North-country ship¬ 
master dislikes more than another, it is to be 
called a “ skipper,” which is a term that is 
generally applied, in the ports of the north 
of England, exclusively to the commanders 
of keels, as the lighters, used to convey coal 
on the Eiver Tyne to vessels, are called. 
Hence Backley looked savagely at Bam 
Chunder and for an instant seemed disposed 
to resent this, in his judgment, insulting 
speech. But his better nature prevailed; 
and he said, with a loud laugh:— 

“ Gan away with ye—ye did no’ know 
what ye say. Ye’ve been amang the bloody 
Malays so much that ye’re nay better than 
they.” 


“ Well, we won’t quarrel about it, skip¬ 
per ”- 

“ Skipper! Ye jest call me skipper again, 
an’ I’ll knock ye sowl out! ” 

Bam Chunder laughed merrily and said:— 

“Well, we’ll postpone that pastime till a 
more convenient season. We’ve all got 
something more important to do now.” 

And the Bengalese made a mock salam to 
Backley; and; with well-feigned gravity, 
said:— 

“ Keep cool, my good ‘ maister.’ ” 

“ Gan away! Ye imp of the devil, ye! ” 
roared Backley. 

Bam Chunder with well-simulated fear 
hastened to the gangway; and,'as he went, 
our good captain remarked to me:— 

“ I wish I had that lad’s temper—ye can¬ 
na’ mak’ him angry.” 

Bam Chunder sent his dingy back after 
having had some cooking utensils passed up 
from her to our vessel and allowing his cook 
sufficient time to board us. He then ad¬ 
dressed me:— 

“ When shall we make a beginning, sir ?” 

“ At daylight, to-morrow morning,” I re¬ 
plied; “ and we can talk the matter over 
this evening before ‘ turning in’.” 

“ That will suit me exactly,” he said, and 
went forward to give his cook instructions. 

1 was here on this occasion for a special 
purpose: to visit the principal parts of the 
eastern side of the Malay peninsula from 
Patani northward as far as Bardia Island. 
My instructions were to ascertain what kind 
of a trading season we were likely to have 
the next year and how large a snpply of 
goods would be needed to secure our share 
of the business. To do this I would have to- 
visit the different trading posts in a small 
vessel and let the Babu Botte-Lall-Seal pro¬ 
ceed to Saigon, where Bam Chunder’s as¬ 
sistant would give us a portion of her cargo, 
and return here to take in the remainder, 
which we expected would be ready for us as 
soon as I returned from the north. The 
most commodious and fastest of the small 
vessels of our fleet was the dow of Bam 
Chunder, and he had consequently been in¬ 
structed to meet me here, at Patani, and be 
prepared to accompany me in his dow and 
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render such assistance as I might require, 
which accounts for his presence at this time. 
I was, however, to go up to Patani in the 
dow with Earn Chunder, and bring down 
whatever produce might be ready for ship¬ 
ment; and the Babu Botte-Lall-Seal was not 
to leave for Saigon until after my return, 
which would be an absence of two days, at 
most. 

Among the things which Earn Chunder’s 
cook brought on board were a haunch of ven¬ 
ison with a number of partridges and green 
pigeons. He reserved enough of these for 
his master and handed the remainder over 
to the ship’s steward for our use. These 
good things were prepared tor our dinner, 
which was to be at seven o’clock. At two we 
had “ tiffin,” composed of game, prawn 
curry and fruit; and Eackley, notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that he knew very well that the 
East Indian could not even take a drink of 
water from .us without breaking his caste, 
tried to induce him to eat with us. I was 
finally obliged to interfere, for our captain, 
who meant well, would otherwise have gone 
too far in his endeavors to make the Ben¬ 
galese reasonable. The latter had his tiffin 
served near the break of the poop, in his 
own utensils, and washed it down with 
water that his cook had brought on board in 
a small breaker. We passed the remainder 
of the afternoon, after our luncheon, on 
•deck and amused ourselves by looking with 
our glasses at the objects on the beach and 
the country crafts in the anchorage. Of the 
latter Earn Chunder’s was the most awk¬ 
ward and uninviting in appearance; and 
even the Malays, they who did not know 
her, found it difficult to repress a smile, when 
they looked at her ugly hull, with its sharp, 
tapering bow, that reached less than four 
feet above the water, while it broadened to 
the stern which extended above the surface 
•of the bay more than ten feet, and looked 
like the galleries of an ancient line-of-battle 
ship. 

“ She’s an uncouth looking craft,” saidEam 
Chunder, preceiving that I was scrutinizing 
her through my glass, “ but she’s got as fine 
a run as you ever saw, and her lines under 
water are as perfect as human science could 
make them. She’s a good sea-boat; and 
you’ll find, when you get on board of her, 
that she’s roomy and comfortable. You 
never stepped on board of a better vessel of 
her size.” 

His laudation of his dow amused me, and 


I had to turn away to prevent him from per¬ 
ceiving the smile I was unable to repress. 

Time slipped away swiftly, with me at 
least; and, when dinner was announced, I 
was in a favorable condition to dispose of 
my full share of the unusually good meal 
that was provided for us: soupe Julienne, 
venison,partridges, pigeons stewed in claret, 
vegetables ad libitum and a dessert of fruit. 
The evening was passed pleasantly on the 
poop; and, before retiring, I decided, after 
consulting Earn Chunder, how to proceed 
the next day. His sub-trader at Patani had 
collected a sufficient quantity of bird’s-nests to 
make a paying remittance, and I concluded 
to bring them down for transhipment on 
board of our vessel and let Eackley proceed 
to Amoy to consign them for disposal to the 
Chinese, after which he could, on his .way 
back, stop at Saigon for the first portion of 
our return cargo. 

Hence at daybreak I boarded the dow. 
As I approached her, she appeared even 
more uncouth than before to me, who had 
been accustomed to none but vessels that 
fulfilled more nearly the conditions, which, 
in my mind, were necessary to constitute a 
'good, fast-sailing and comfortable craft. "We 
boarded her near the bow, and I stepped on 
board from the Babu Botte-Lall Seal’s gig 
without the aid of a gangway ladder. But, 
when I sprang over her rail, I was agreeably 
surprised. Her deck was as white as scrub¬ 
bing and holy-stoning could make it; and, in 
spite of her shape, which violated all the ac¬ 
cepted principles of naval architecture, there 
was abundant evidence before my eyes to 
warrant me in concluding that she was all 
that Earn Chunder had declared ^her to be. 
I found the cabin roomy and furnished bet¬ 
ter than those of some yachts on board of 
which I had been; and I would not have 
asked for a nicer vessel to go in on such a 
cruise as that I was about to make. I knew 
her sailing qualities to be good, as she had 
sailed in company with us, on one occasion, 
from Cape Cambodia to Saigon. 

We got under weigh and exchanged cour¬ 
tesies with Eackley by dipping our colors 
as we passed, out of sight of the anchorage, 
up the Patani Eiver. We had a fine wind 
and were abreast of Yarring in less than 
three hours, and two hours later we were 
anchored at Patani. The banks of the river 
from the bay to this place are low and lined 
with a thick growth of mangroves. When 
we disembarked I found the landing place 
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good and not swampy as I had expected. 
The bank is bold and, after we had disem¬ 
barked, the dow was hauled in and made 
fast to trees that grew near the water’s edge. 
The nearest buildings were those of Earn 
Chunder’s trader’s factory, and thither we 
went. I found the factory in good condi¬ 
tion. The trader stationed there was a 
Siamese, who appeared to be intelligent and 
shrewd, and who, Earn Chunder informed 
me, had never failed to pay his account. 
He met us at the entrance to the enclosure 
within which the factory’s buildings stood 
and led us at once to the one set apart for 
his use. We seated ourselves and Earn 
Chunder asked:— 

“ Where’s Jambe Tortillee ? ” 

“ He’s taking care of the bird’s-nests. 
I had some stolen from me the other day. 
So X got Jambe Tortillee to go up there and 
watch them. Everything is safe that he has 
charge of.” 

“Well, you won’t want him any more 
now, I suppose. I am going to take him 
with me to Bardia.” 

“ Oh, 1 need him all the time,” replied 
the Siamese; “ but, of course, I can do with¬ 
out him, if you waut him.” 

“ That’s what 1 mean. I know he’s use¬ 
ful, wherever a watchman is needed. But 
I think you can get along without him now. 
I shall need him where we are going. In 
the meantime get your bird’s-nests down here 
for shipment as quickly as possible. I want 
to go right away again.” 

“Very good, sir. I will send coolies up 
at once to bring them down. Jambe Tor¬ 
tillee will look after them and keep them at 
work.” 

“ Give sahib's cook what be wants for his 
master’s dinner. I’ll see you again pres¬ 
ently.” 

The Siamese withdrew, engaged some 
coolies and sent them to the bird’s-nest 
store to bring its contents down to the dow 
under the direction of Jambe Tortillee, to 
whom a messenger was sent to inform him 
what he was required to do. 

I listened to this conversation between 
the Siamese and the East Indian with curi¬ 
osity. 'Who was Jambe Tortillee and why 
had he been thus named: “ Twisted Leg ”? 
He was evidently an Anamese whom Earn 
Chunder had in some way become connected 
with at Saigon, and who had on account of a 
peculiarity been so called by the French 
traders of that place. 


“ And who is Jambe Tortillee? ” I there¬ 
fore asked Earn Chunder as soon as bis sub¬ 
trader had left us. 

“ Oh, he’s a nondescript. I can only tell 
you that he is an Anamese, whom I feel 
obliged to provide for. He saved my life once 
at the risk of his own." I’ll tell you all about 
it one of these days. I haven’t time now. 
We shall soon have to go out to weigh those 
bird’s-nests. They are stored only a mile 
away, and the coolies will soon be here with, 
their first load. Jambe Tortillee will come 
with the last load; and you’ll see that worthy, 
who, notwithstanding his repulsive appear¬ 
ance, is the most faithful servant' I ever 
had.” 

The coolies returned from their first trip, 
each bearing on his head a laTge gunny bag 
full of nests. We weighed them; and, as 
fast as each cooly placed his load on the 
scales, he returned for another. While 
waiting for the next lot, we had the bags 
emptied and carefully culled their contents, 
taking out all the unmerchantable nests, 
which we bagged by themselves to be sold at 
a lower price. These delicacies, which are 
the delight of Chinese epicures, resemble 
the swallows’ nests which are familiar to all 
of us. The swifts of the Malay peninsula 
are the builders of these nests', the different 
portions of which are made to adhere to¬ 
gether by a secretion of the salivary glands 
of these birds, that rapidly hardens as it 
dries on exposure to the air into a substance 
resembling isinglass. 

The last load was down before sunset. 
We weighed and culled it; and, when we 
had concluded and were about to go indoors 
to prepare for our dinner, Earn Chunder 
called:— 

“ Jambe Tortillee! ” 

“ Old, mon maitre .” 

“ When you have finished what you are 
doing, come to me,” said the East Indian in 
French, which he could speak like a Parisian, 
and which Jambe Tortillee, as I afterwards 
learned, understood as well as he did his na¬ 
tive tongue, though his manner of speaking 
it was no better than that of other Anamese, 
who had had sufficient intercourse with the 
French traders to enable them to understand 
and, after their fashion, speak the language 
of the courts. 

When the last load of nests came down, I 
was so busily engaged as to forget all about 
Jambe Tortillee and, consequently, had not 
looked for him. But Earn Chunder, when 
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he addressed him, as we were returning to 
his sub-trader’s house, reminded me of the 
nondescript, and I had waited with increased 
curiosity for the moment when he would, in 
obedience to his master, present himself at 
our temporary quarters. 

When we had made- ourselves presentable 
by washing the dust off of our bodies and 
donned clean shirts, which we wore unbut¬ 
toned and with the sleeves rolled up, our 
dinners were served, Earn Chunder’s at one 
end of the piazza and mine at the other. 
Our respective cooks waited upon us; and 
we were near enough to converse in ordinary 
tones and at the same time far enough apart 
to prevent our cooks from coming into con¬ 
tact, which would have broken the caste of 
Bam Chunder’s and made it necessary for a 
second meal to be prepared by another cook 
for the Bengalese. 

We sat down at our tables at the same 
time and, just as my soup wa3 handed to me, 
Earn Chunder rose and walked from his table 
towards the entrance. He had seen Jambe 
Tortillee through the open door and went 
therefore to meet him and thus prevent him 
from approaching too near the table. 

“3foi id, mon maitre, ” said Jambe Tor¬ 
tillee, in his peculiar French, as he reached 
the threshold. 

I looked towards the door to see this indi¬ 
vidual, who had received so uncommon a 
name as Jambe Tortillee. He was indeed a 
nondescript. I never saw his like and can¬ 
not describe him so as to give the reader a 
correct conception of his appearance. In 
comparison with the other Anamese I had 
seen, he was uglier and more misshapen; he 
was shorter, and his tawny complexion was 
darker, his skin thicker and his forehead 
lower; his skull was more depressed at the 
top and better developed at the sides, and he 
was more like a chimpanzee; his face was 
flatter, his cheek bones protruded more, and 
his nose was so nearly flush with the rest 
of his face, and so diminutive, as to be 
scarcely perceptible; and his nostrils, conse¬ 
quently, were like two circular punctures 
over his upper lip, which was, like his lower 
one, thick, and also turned up so as to re¬ 
veal his upper teeth and gum, the former 
blackened and the latter partially destroyed 
by the constant use of betel nut, areca nut, 
and lime; his neck was shorter, his shoulders 
sloped more and his thick-set body was pro- 
portionably larger and less supple; his pelvis 
was larger and the separation of the upper 


part of the femora was so great as to make 
his lower limbs appear like the fore legs of a 
bull dog; his big toes were separated from 
the rest so much more than those of his fel¬ 
lows as to attract even their attention, and 
he toed-in so that, when he moved about, he 
waddled like a duck. 

Such was the being who was called Jambe 
Tortillee, and who had just announced him¬ 
self by saying:— 

“ 3fot id, mon maiti e,”—me here, master. 

“ Yes, I see you are,” Earn Chunder said. 
“ Have you brought everything away from 
above ? ” 

“ Yes, master.” 

“ Well, get ready now to come with me.” 

“ Me ready, master.” 

“Very well, then. We are going as far 
as Sawee Bay and Bardia Island.” 

“ Yes, master; I understand. You want 
me to do same as before ? ” 

“ Yes; and I shall leave you there until 1 
am ready to go to Saigon.” 

“ Very good, master; ” and the repulsive 
being made a salam like an East Indian, and 
withdrew. 

Earn Chunder resumed his place at his 
table and we both ate silently. He, doubt¬ 
less, meditated upon the possibilities of the 
next season’s trade, and I thought of the 
strange but faithful human animal who had 
just left us. That Earn Chunder, who was 
refined and abhorred everything that was 
unclean, should consider it to be his duty to 
provide for this creature, who had, as he 
said, saved his life at the risk of his own, did 
not surprise me. But I could not under¬ 
stand how he, who was so careful not to de¬ 
file himself by touching unclean things, 
could have a servant about him whom he 
could not touch without breaking his caste. 
At length, I asked:— 

“ How is it, Earn Chunder, that you, who 
cannot tolerate anything that savors the 
least of coarseness, and are so particular 
about your caste, can have this Jambe Tor¬ 
tillee about you ? ” 

“ It does seem strange to yon, no doubt,” 
he replied with a bland smile, “ for 1 could 
do him as much good by leaving him at Sai¬ 
gon and allowing him his rations. But he 
is as faithful as the best of dogs, and would 
not hesitate to lay down his life to protect, 
my property and person. I often need some 
one to leave here and there in charge of prod¬ 
uce, and he makes an excellent watchman. 
That is the reason why I keep this fellow. 
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who, in spite of regular and frequent bath¬ 
ing, always looks filthy, and whom it would 
be self-polution for me to allow to come in 
contact with my garments, about me. I 
could not replace him; and I lore him as one 
loves his dog.” 

The next morning the wind was south and 
we desired to take advantage of it to return 
to the bay. Hence a sufficient number of 
coolies was employed to ship our bird’s-nests 
in season for us to start with the commence¬ 
ment of the ebb tide. We breakfasted at 
ten; and when the tide had stopped flowing 
and commenced to ebb, we were on board of 
the dow and sailing down stream with the 
wind nearly aft. Jambe Tortillee lounged 
on deck, forward of the mast; and our Malay 
sailors gave him a wide berth. They feared 
him, for they believed him to have dealings 
with evil spirits; and the same was true of 
all others where we went. The Siamese 
could not be made to believe that such a 
shaped creature as he was wholly human; 
and he was considered by them to be a sort 
of composite creation, half man, half devil. 
This, of course, enhanced his value as a 
servant. 

We reached the bay and boarded the Babu 
Botte-Lall-Seal in due time. Rackley was 
impatient to be off. At daybreak, the next 
morning, the dow was hauled alongside and 
we commenced, or rather attempted to com¬ 
mence, to tranship the nests. The dow had 
scarcely been made fast to us, when Jambe 
Tortillee climbed up on the side, jumped in 
on deck, and waddled to the waist. 

Rackley started and stared at him. 

“ Wee, mun! what’s all that ? ” he asked, 
in a tone that denoted both fright and as¬ 
tonishment. 

And he continued to look at the strange 
apparition on his deck; and Jambe Tortillee, 
unmindful of the effect of his appearance on 
board, stationed himself at the rail, on the 
starboard side and a little forward of the 
main swifter, to urge the Malays of the dow 
to “ bear a hand ” in passing up her load. 
The serang looked at him steadily for a few 
moments and backed slowly away; and the 
first tindal retreated forward. The Lascars 
hastened to the other side of the deck, and 
all hands gazed steadily at the misshapen 
fellow. 

“ What’s all that? ” Rackley asked again, 
addressing me. 

“ What’s all what ? ” replied I. 

“ That what-is-it, there.” 


“ Thatl that’s a man, of course. It’s one 
of Ram Chunder’s servants.” 

“ Well, well, I wud never tak’ that for a 
mun. I wud no’ have him on board over 
night for the world. God help the mun with 
a servant like that! ” 

“Well, let’s make a beginning,” I said, 
seeing that there was no one standing by 
to receive the dow’s cargo. 

The serang raised his pipe to his lips to 
“ turn the men to,” but dropped it again. 
He turned to the captain and declared that it 
would be useless to try to make the men 
labor as long as the devil remained on 
board. 

Rackley in despair appealed to Ram Chun- 
der. 

“ Get that-of yours out of this ship 

before I knock his soul out! ” 

Jambe Tortillee in obedience to his master 
lowered himself down over the side to the 
dow’B deck by means of the end of the main 
clew garnet. 

“ How you’ve no longer the devil on board 
let’s ‘ turn to,’ ” said the East Indian with 
his peculiar laugh. 

The serang piped the Lascars to, and the 
transhipment of the bird’s-nest commenced 
and continued briskly until they had all been 
transferred to the hold of the Babn Botte- 
Lall-Seal. • I gave Rackley his final instruc¬ 
tions and boarded the dow with Ram Chun- 
der. Half an hour later we both sailed out 
of the bay and, exchanging the usual cour¬ 
tesies, we proceeded to the northward for an 
offing, while Rackley rounded Cape Patani 
and steered to the westward and southward. 

We had the wind on the quarter, and the 
dow, which was in good ballast trim, glided 
through the water with a speed that as¬ 
tonished even the East Indian. Jambe Tor¬ 
tillee waddled about and coiled the ropes, 
and our Malays allowed him plenty of room; 
for, although they did not have the same 
dread of him as Rackley’s Lascars, they 
avoided him as one with whom it would not 
be wise to be familiar. Jambe Tortillee 
was well aware of and seemed to enjoy the 
aversion which they had for him; and when¬ 
ever they gathered together, he would walk 
leisurely toward them and they would scatter 
over the deck. He would then walk back, 
with a chuckle, to his favorite place at the 
rail to gaze at the water with a thoughtful 
expression on his monkey-like countenance. 

Our passage was pleasant and we had all 
the wind we wished. We passed round the 
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northern end of Tantalam Island and went 
to Tabing on the mainland. Thence we 
passed hack again to the gulf and proceeded 
to Lamcolam Pook and into Lacon Bight to 
call at a recently established trading post to 
which the trade of Ligor came. Prom this 
post we continued northward, round Devil’s 
Point and through Samuie Strait to Bandon 
Bight where, at anothernew post, Bam Chun- 
der had a sub-trader stationed. After a de¬ 
lay of one day here, we sailed to Koh Kah- 
ten, Koh Samnie, Koh Pennan and from the 
latter island across the Tan Passage to Sawee 
Bay and Bardia Island. My limits will not 
permit me to do more than mention these 
places. We remained three days at Bardia; 
and Bam Chunder concluded not to leave 
Jambe Tortillee there as he had intended. 
We got underweigh to return, direct, to 
Patani Bay. The wind was light; and, when 
half way across Sawee Bay, Bam Chunder 
and I, who were engaged in comparing notes, 
were startled by a piercing cry. We sprang 
to our feet and saw Jambe Tortillee, who, in 
some unaccountable way, had fallen over¬ 
board, beating the water vigorously and 
shouting wildly to frighten away a white 
shark, that was near him. In an instant 


Bam Chunder threw off his turban and 
bournous, tore ofE his breeches, and leaped 
over the side. I luffed the dow up into the 
wind and hove her to, as quickly as I could, 
and the dingy was dropped into the water 
and manned. But it was too late. The 
shark had caught Jambe Tortillee by the 
waist with his powerful jaws and dragged 
him down out of sight. Bam Chunder was 
pulled into the dingy and brought back to 
the dow. After regaining the deck he gazed 
at the spot where the misshapen creature 
had disappeared; tears trickled down his 
cheek, and clasping his hands, he ejaculated 
feelingly:— 

“Poor fellow! I’ll never have another 
friend so devoted as you.” 

We were back in Patani Bay a week be¬ 
fore Backley, who finally arrived with a full 
cargo, all furnished by Bam Chunder’s as¬ 
sistant, which was very satisfactory to the 
Bast Indian whose commission was swelled 
to a higher figure than he had expected, and 
gratifying to me, who had not hoped for 
more than half a cargo from Saigon. Bam 
Chunder proceeded to the last named place 
in his dow and I returned to Calcutta in the 
Babu Botte-Lall-Seal. We never again met. 
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JANET CRAVEN. 

BY ALICE SMITH. 


I T is a glorious August day. The hall 
clock has just struck five, so I have one 
hour of peace. My brothers have left me 
for the superior charms of cricket, with in¬ 
junctions to tax my fertile brain for some 
trick to be played upon our unfortunate 
tutor. It is far too warm to think, so I 
stretch myself along the bench of our sum¬ 
mer-house and yawn lazily. 

From my lounging place I can see Craven 
Hall, lofty, comfortable and modern. We 
are not a very ancient family—our purse is 
longer than our pedigree, thank goodness I 
My grandfather, a city merchant, built the 
Hall; and now his son’s sons and daughters 
inhabit it, as he has long since gone to his 
rest. My mother too is dead, and her maiden 
sister, Aunt Grace, reigns supreme, although 
Cecile is more than twenty-one. Next in 
the family “ bouquet ” comes the torment of 
nurse Judith’s life, my own sweet self—I 
shall be nineteen in a week—then come 
Dick, Alan and Percy. To-day we are hav¬ 
ing a dinner-party—that is, the rest are. I 
was to have been present too, but an unlucky 
jump over the back-garden wall tore my only 
presentable dinner dress. There are Cecile, 
her bosom friend—and my aversion—Marian 
Carew, George Leslie, our nearest neighbor, 
and some friends of his. We are all going 
to a ball at nine o’clock. So that I am 
troubled about many things, especially part¬ 
ners. I mean to ask George to keep one 
waltz for me. 


How warm it is! I fan my sunburnt face 
with a large chestnut leaf, and shut my eyes. 
Presently the door opens. 

“ Back already! ” I cry impatiently, imag¬ 
ining it is the boys. “ Really you are most 
tiresomel ” 

A fair, blue-eyed youth enters laughing. 

“ Flora herself in her bower! ” he cries. 

I jump up, blushing a little, and say:— 

“ I thought it was my brothers. Come 
in.” 

“ Thanks, Miss Janet. This is my friend 
Paul Devine. Why did you not appear at 
dinner? ” continues George—for it is he— 
seating himself beside me. 

“ Did papa ask why I was not there? ” I 
say eagerly. 

“No,” answers George; “bnt why did 
you not come? Are you ill? ” 

“No, I am not ill, but awfully hungry;” 
and I laugh heartily. 

“ Then why didn’t you come? If you don’t 
make a clean breast of it, I won’t dance a 
single step with you to-nightl ” 

“ I don’t care,” I reply. “I’ll get other 
people.” 

“Will you?” he says teasingly. “Re¬ 
member your last party, and how you came 
to me and positively prayed me to waltz once 
With you, and ”- 

“Stop!” I cry entreatingly, for I see a 
smile on the stranger’s face. “ I’ll tell you 
why I was not there. I hadn’t a decent frock 
to wear! ” 
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“ Why, you’ve that green thing you wore 
on Friday! ” says George, in astonishment. 

“I suppose you mean my blue silk,” I 
reply with asperity. “ I tore the flounce off 
it this afternoon.” 

“ Couldn’t you have borrowed one of your 
sister’s? ” he pursues. 

“ It is lucky for you that Cecile is not with¬ 
in hearingl ” I laugh, as I compare my 
plumpness with my beautiful sister’s willowy 
grace. 

“Miss Carew is going with us to-night, is 
she not? ” asks Paul Devine, after a short 
silence. 

“ I suppose so. She came for the express 
purpose of witnessing her dear Cecile’s tri¬ 
umph,” I answer, mimicking Marian’s slow, 
affected tone. 

We all laugh, and I glance at George’s 
friend—he is tall and broad-shouldered, with 
black curly hair and sombre eyes, which light 
up wonderfully when he laughs and make 
him quite handsome—then catching a glimpse 
of a white dress, I start up and say:— 

“Good-by. One waltz, George, remem¬ 
ber.” 

“ The first,” he replies. 

“The last,” adds his friend. 

“Very well,” I answer, and am hurrying 
away, when I hear Marian say, “ What a 
tom-boyl ” 

We are dressed at last. Cecile floats in, 
enveloped in clouds of maize tulle, with a 
cluster of scarlet carnations in her dark hair 
and another in the bosom of her dress. She 
is beautiful at all times, but to-night she is 
superb, with her dazzling Southern beauty 
and perfect figure. Marian, attired in blue, 
with her pale, golden hair, makes a good 
foil for my lovely sister. Aunt Grace, in 
gray silk, with her face full of anxiety, is 
criticising me. : 

“ Turn ronnd, Janet; let me have a look 
at your skirt.” 

With a glance at the mirror in which I 
have been admiring myself for the last five 
minutes, I turn as requested. My dress is 
composed of white silk, and the only color I 
display is the flush of vanity on my cheeks; 
my brown hair is in a long braid, which the 
hoys vulgarly term a pig-tail. I also wear a 
wreath of myrtle, which I have obtained 
from the gardener by dint of threats and 
promises. 

“ Myrtle is out of place,” says Marian 
Carew. “ Have a bunch of these azaleas.” 


And she comes forward to detach my wreath. 

“ Don’tl ” I cry loudly. “ I won’t have 
your azaleas. I’m perfection, Judith says.” 

A merry laugh follows my modest avowal, 
and Paul Devine comes into the room, say¬ 
ing:— 

“Let me see the rara avis. Ah!”—and 
he gazes at me. 

“ Do you think myrtle out of place? ” I 
ask eagerly; but he has turned to Cecile, who 
is blushing a little at his compliments. I dart 
an angry glance at him and go over to my 
father. 

“ Pay me a compliment,” I say, laying my 
hand on his arm. 

George’s father, who is with him, laughs 
heartily and cries:— 

“ Come to your father for compliments, 
have you? Where are the young men’s eyes, 
I wonder. Why, ten to one you’re the belle 
of the ball, Janet! ” 

“ Do not spoil my little girl with flattery,” 
says my father fondly. “You look very 
nice, Janet dear; enjoy your dance, but do 
not leave your roses behind.”' 

With a light heart I run down to the car¬ 
riage, and off we drive. 

The hall is a success. I have danced and 
been flattered to my heart’s content. Even 
George has told me that I am the best- 
dressed girl in the room, and that all the 
fellows are saying so. I am vain, but do not 
quite believe this when Cecile is there; and 
I glance over in her direction and see the 
dark, handsome face of Paul Devine bending 
over her. 

“ What do you think of him ?’’ asks George, 
noting this. 

“ nothing,” I answer shortly. 

“ You don’t mean it. All the ladies are 
in love with him. He’s a splendid fellow! ” 
cries George, in amazement. 

“Don’t bother me about your admirable 
Crichton! ” I say pettishly. “ I think he is 
both rude and ugly.” 

“ Who is the unhappy man you are ma¬ 
ligning?” cries a voice from behind, and 
the subject of our conversation appears. 

“ You,” answers George, heartily enjoying 
my discomfiture. 

“ My ugliness is my misfortune, not my 
fault, Miss Craven. This is our waltz. 
Your father talks of going home, so it will be 
the last.” 

Before I can answer, we are whirling 
round in the giddy crowd. George is a very 
good partner, but Paul Devine is an excellent 
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dancer. In his arms I seem to fly through 
the air. Hound we go, until the last har is 
played, and then we stand breathless in the 
corridor. 

Presently, remembering his offence in the 
drawing-room I ask:— 

“Why did you not say I looked nice to¬ 
night? It was very wrong of you.” 

“ Did you really care what I thought of 
you?” he says, bending forward to get a 
view of my face. 

“Of course!” I laugh. “Marian Carew 
would have been put down; but now”— 
here I frown a little—“ she will tease me.” 
A swift smile comes into his eyes. “ Here 
is Cecile,” I add, suddenly. “ Go and get 
my cloak.” 

Half an hour later I am in the corridor of 
flowers, with Paul Devine’s eyes looking in¬ 
to mine, his voice making music in my ear; 
but it is in the pleasant land of dreams. 

Next morning I am up early. The boys 
will allow me no rest until Mr. Simons is 
punished for giving us two pages instead of 
the usual half page of Racine. It is pouring 
with rain. I am very busy hunting up the 
future absolute of the verb “ to believe,” 
when the scent of a cigar is wafted in at the 
schoolroom window; and, a second after, 
Paul Devine enters. 

“ What are you doing. Miss Janet ? Les¬ 
sons ? I thought you had finished school ?” 

My wrath boils over at this. 

“So I have!” I cry indignantly. “It’s a 
great shame to make me translate with these 
boys—I shall be nineteen next week. But 
it’s all Simon’s fault, telling aunt that my 
French is imperfect, and that an hour with 
him will improve it; hut he shall pay dearly 
for it! ” and I stop for want of breath. 

“ From my heart I pity you both,” re¬ 
marks my companion. “ Are you not too 
fatigued to speak after last night’s dissipa¬ 
tion ? ” 

“ Too tired to speak ? ” I say in astonish¬ 
ment. 

“ Well, to scold,” he laughs. “ You en¬ 
joyed yourself, I am sure.” 

“ThatI did! How I wish there were a 
ball to-night again! It is both a happy and 
a poetical idea to waltz through life; don’t 
you agree with me ? ” 

“ It all depends,” says my companion, 
shrugging his shoulders. “ But what be¬ 
came of you at breakfast time? Another 
torn dress?” 

“ No, no,” I laugh; “ I was out.” 


“ Out! What on earth took you out so 
early? ” 

“ Guess,” I say, springing up and seating 
myself on the arm of a large chair. 

“Perhaps some act of charity — seeing 
some superannuated parishioner.” 

“No,” and I shake my head emphati¬ 
cally; “ Cecile does all that. I have no pa¬ 
tience with people who outlive themselves.” 

“How disappointed I am! I fancied you 
a village idol, a perfect sister of charity.” 

“ Then you are mistaken,” I say, noisily 
shutting my book. “ I went to the woods to 
gather some burrs.” 

“ Burrs ? What on earth are they ? ” 
cries Paul, rather bewildered. 

“We are to have a grand scena with 
Simons. You know that he’s awfully vain 
and wears a wig, but he would do anything 
rather than let us know; so we are to have 
a sliding-board, fastened above somehow, 
strewn with burrs, and, at a given signal, it 
will precipitate them gracefully on to his 
head, and they will never leave him until he 
shakes them all violently off.” 

Paul laughs a little at my explanation, but 
apparently is not much interested. His 
cigar is nearly finished; so, if I wish to keep 
him, I must exert my powers of conversa¬ 
tion. 

“Aren’t the Gerards splendid dancers ? ” 
I say, after a pause. 

“ Never having had that pleasure, can’t 
say,” is the dry response. 

“Whom did you think the belle of.the 
evening ?” I know he will answer “ Cecile,” 
but I am so afraid he will leave me. 

A very long pause, and then he turns to 
me, smiling. 

“ My belle was your ain sel’,” he whispers. 

For an instant my heart throbs with pleas¬ 
ure; but the thought dawns on me that he is 
laughing at me, so I exclaim:— 

“ How dare you utter such a rude false¬ 
hood ? You think I would believe anything! 
Do not waste your energy in making a fool 
of me; nature has been before you! ” 

I run past him through the window out in¬ 
to the rain, and make my way to the sum¬ 
mer-house, where I stop to cool my scarlet 
cheeks. Here the boys found me, and off 
we all go to suspend the board for the bene¬ 
fit of Simons. In very little time all is ready. 

“ Are you sure it is safe ? ” I whisper fear¬ 
fully to Dick. “ Goodness, here it comes! ” 1 

And down drops the board, striking me a 
sharp blow on the head and stunning me. 
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■When consciousness returns, I find that the 
boys have cleared away everything and are 
gazing at me with rueful faces. 

“ Don’t faint, Jan, or we’re all done fori ” 
they say eagerly. 

But we are discovered. Aunt Grace, hear¬ 
ing the noise, enters. 

“What is all this uproar? ” she asks, and 
then, seeing my pale face, adds, “ Are you 
hurt ? ” 

“ A little,” I murmur faintly. “ I struck 
my head.” 

“ I believe you have bruised yourself se¬ 
verely, Janet,” says she sternly; and she 
leads me off to my room, where I spend the 
morning. 

Towards the afternoon, as I lie wondering 
•what is going on down-stairs, the murmur of 
voices reaches me. They are those of Paul 
Devine and Cecile. With a spasm of jeal¬ 
ousy at my heart I listen, but not a word can 
I hear. The opening of the door rouses me, 
nnd Cecile enters, looking very dainty in her 
cool, gray dress and rose ribbons. 

“ Do you think, Janet dear, a drive wonld 
•do you good ? We are going over to Leslie 
Hall. Come; Judith and I will dress you in 
■a trice.” 

In five minutes I am arrayed in a clean 
holland dress and Gainsborough hat. Paul 
and I exchange a stiff “ Good-day,” and in 
silence we complete our drive. 

“ Well, what do you think of him now? ” 
George asks, as we stand watching a pea¬ 
cock strut about the terrace of Leslie Court. 

“ Who ? The peacock ? ” I laugh. 

“ No; you know I mean Devine.” 

“ Do you think I’ve nothing else to do but 
tform opinions of him? I stand by my first 
verdict. He’s rude—horribly rude. I hate 
him—in fact, can’t bear to speak of him at 
all!” 

“ I would rather you hated than ignored 
me, Miss Craven,” says the voice of Paul 
Devine behind me. 

“ Listeners never hear any good of them¬ 
selves! ” I retort angrily, my face scarlet. 

“ I was not listening, as you so generously 
suppose,” he answers, an angry sparkle in 
his eyes. And he walks' away to join Ce¬ 
cile. : 

George looks anxious. 

“ You’ve done it now,” he says. “He’s 
an awful fellow when he’s roused, and you 
have done it, Janet.” 

“ Oh, dear, what have I said ? ” I whimper. 
“ I wish I were dumb! ” 


We are all on our way home at last. 
Paul, who is sitting beside me, might be 
stone, for any movement he makes. Marian 
and Cecile discuss Lady Leslie; Aunt Grace 
has fallen asleep. 

“ Are you comfortable, Janet? ” asks Ce¬ 
cile. “ Mr. Devine, please throw that shawl 
over her.” 

Paul obeys, and in doing so his hand 
touches mine; and a thrill passes through 
me at the contact. 

“ Forgive me,” I whisper; “ I am so sorry 
I said it! ” 

“Say you are sorry to have been over¬ 
heard,” he returns coldly. 

The faint breeze stirs the roses George 
threw in to me, and their sweet odor is 
wafted to me. Lifting my eyes to Paul, I 
say wistfully:— 

“ Will you forgive me? Do! I am really 
sorry I ” And I lay my hand upon his. 

His other hand closes over mine, and his 
eyes gleam. 

“ We are quits. Yesterday I offended 
you, to-day you repay me. Let us be friends, 
petite .” 

I am glad, foolishly glad; and the re¬ 
mainder of our drive passes in silence. 

For the next week I am an invalid. Paul 
is my cavalier. He 'brings flowers and fruit 
to my sofa, and chats and laughs with me 
when Cecile can spare him. How droll he 
is—how kind and clever! 

“I have to commence school to-morrow,” 
I say regretfully one day, thinking of my 
past petting as we sit in the drawing-room. 
“You will never come and speak to me 
then, I suppose ? ” 

“ If you won’t scold and run away,” he 
laughs. “ What about the burrs ? ” 

“ Hush! The tragedy is to take place to¬ 
morrow,” I whisper. 

It is all over. The board behaved beauti¬ 
fully on this occasion. The burrs descended 
on Mr. Simon’s crown, and, after some 
frantic attempts to rid himself of them, he 
begged to be excused for a short time, leav¬ 
ing us choking with suppressed laughter. 

“Wasn’t he like a porcupine, Jan?” 
laughs Dick. 

“ Or a hedgehog,” I cry. 

Running away to the summer-house, and 
throwing myself along the bench, I laugh 
heartily. 

“ Will you kindly allow me to share your 
mirth ? ” says a voice above me. 
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Looking np I see Paul Devine. I relate 
the incident as clearly as I can, and then we 
both laugh till our sides ache. At last we 
stop and look at one another. 

“ Is it not fun ? ” I say, laughing feebly. 

. “ Come, come, you mustn’t begin again— 
I could not stand it. It will be long before 
I have any more merriment like this.” 

“ Why ? ” I ask. “ Are you going away ? ” 

“ Yes,” he replies. 

I sit up and retwist my hair, which has 
become loose. My spirits are depressed; I 
could not laugh now for a kingdom. 

“ Are you sorry ? ” he asks, looking at my 
averted face, which has grown very grave. 

“ When do you go ? ” I murmur in a husky 
voice, my hands falling helplessly. 

“Are you sorry, Janet?” he whispers. 
“ Does it really grieve you, little one ? ” 

“Must you go?” I cry, and my. eyes 
droop. “ I shall miss you so muchl ” 

“ Yes, yes,” he answers passionately; “ I 
must go before it is too late! If not I shall, 
lose my head, as 1 have lost my heart.” 

. Heavy tears fall down my cheeks. 

“ Do not weep, little darling! Will you 
accept my love ? Will my little Janet give 
me her heart ? ” he whispers fondly. 

“ I have given it to you already,” I say, 
lifting my tear-stained face to his. 

“You love me then, Janet?”—and he 
strokes my hair tenderly. Then, starting 
from me, he cries, “ I am not worthy of you! 
Heaven forgive me, I cannot accept as pure 
a love as yours! ” 

“ 1 am not good either, Paul. If you 
knew my life, you would think so.” And I 
recall the many wicked actions my soul de¬ 
lighted in. 

“ Hush—do not compare your gentle life 
with mine! You will teach me.” And he 
kisses me fondly. 

We sit in happy silence for a long time, 
until Paul, starting, says;— 

“ My darling, it is late, and you are cold. 
I must take care of you now for my own 
sake.” 

We return to the house; there, holding out 
my hand, I say “ Good-night.” He presses 
it in his, and murmurs at my departure. 

“ I must go,” I whisper. “ 1 shall see you 
again to-morrow.” 

“ Ay, ay,” he cries, with a shade of bitter¬ 
ness, “ there is a morrowl Why must there 
be partings ? There is no sadder word than 
‘ to-morrow.’ Why cannot life be one to¬ 
day ?—the future is so distant.” 


In spite of myself I am saddened. 

“ It can make no difference to our love 
Paul,” I urge. 

“To mine, no; but yours? 0 Janet, 
promise to love me forever, whatever may 
befall us! Promise.” And he draws me 
closely to him. 

“Paul, you have all my love; I have none 
to give to anybody else. I will be true to- 
you, my lovel Good-night.” 

“ Good-night, sweetheart.” And he kisses- 
my lips, and I hurry away. 

My father is coming home on Saturday; 
then Paul will ask him for my hand. I have 
told no one of our love. Cecile suspects it, 
I am sure; but when Marian is here my 
sister never wastes her company on me. 

Paul and I are strolling in the garden on. 
Thursday evening. The September air is 
rather chilly. I shiver a little, and draw my 
cloak closer around me. 

“ Cold, darling ? ” he says, tenderly, pass¬ 
ing his arm around me and drawing me 
nearer to him. “ I am very selfish, dear 
one, hut I have so little of youl 

“ You’ll have plenty by and by,” I rejoin, 
laughing. “ Fancy us, Paul, old and crab¬ 
bed, like Lord and Lady Leslie, going off to 
sleep if left five minutes to ourselvesl ” 

“ We will never do that, Janet; to me you 
will never grow old, sweetheart.” 

“ Ah,” I sigh, “ perhaps they too thought 
so once! But, my darling, she did not love 
him as I love you.” And I kiss the dark 
handsome face bending, so lovingly oyer 
mine. 

A gust of wind comes, and rain begins to 
fall; so we hurry in. 

“ Tell me again that you love me, Janet; 
before you go,” says Paul. “ I will be true 
till death.” 

I clasp my arms around him and say. 
firmly:— 

“ Paul, I will be true to you till death, 
come what may. Trust me, dearest; ?’ and, 
after one lingering kiss, we part. 

It has been a very rainy night. I hasten 
down-stairs as the breakfast-bell rings, sing¬ 
ing from lightness of heart. 

“ Good morning, Janet,” nods my aunt, 
approvingly. “ You are improving in punc¬ 
tuality—a great virtue in young people.” 

I laugh merrily, and turn to catch Paul’s 
eye, but his chair is vacant. 

“ I hope Mr. Devine will be in time to 
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see. his mother alive; the telegram came 
luckily a little while before the departure of 
the down train,” Marian remarks imme¬ 
diately. 

Gone! A lump rises in my throat, and I 
set my cup of coffee untasted upon the 
table. Cecile is sitting opposite to me, look¬ 
ing very pale. Something tells me that he 
has left a message for me with her; so I 
loiter near her after breakfast in hope that 
she will give it me. But the morning wanes, 
and we retire to dress for a walk. In des- 
.peration I go to her room. 

“ Well,” laughs my sister, harshly, at my 
mute interrogation, “ does my little Janet 
Teally love Paul Devine ? ” 

Love him! I turn away my eyes lest she 
may see what is written in them. 

“ Did he leave any message ? ” I ask en- 
treatingly. 

“ Yes.” 

There is a strange tone of pity in her 
voice. I glance at her uneasily. 

“ He is well, Cecile ? ” 

“ Yes, he is well,” answers she, and, 
■coming over, she takes my hands in hers. 

“ Darling,” she says, “ can you bear ill 
news ? -I think you can; the Cravens are a\J 
brave. Yon must forget Paul Devine—for¬ 
get you have ever seen him; he is not worthy 
of you.” 

“StopI”,I cry, hoarsely. “Do not slan¬ 
der him to me. What is it ? ” 

“He was only playing with yon; he is 
married already.” 

The room swims for a moment, my limbs 
give way under me; and I fall insensible. 

“ Married! ” I exclaim, when I recover. 

Cecile takes my hand again, her tender 
.eyes full of pity. 

il I am sorry; he is a scoundrel.” 

“ Ho not say so,” I cry, as the crimson 
■mounts to my forehead. “ What is his mes¬ 
sage ? ” 

“ That you will write him one line of for¬ 
giveness.” 

“ Leave me now, Cecile. I will try to 
.understand it all alone.” 

And she leaves me with my sorrow. 

I cannot think of it at all, hut sit dazed 
and still for hours. Cecile returns and im¬ 
plores me to be brave and master it. 

“ You are young,” she whispers; “and 
youth cannot retain sadness long." 

I only turn away my head and ask her to 
get my desk, and then I begin my first love- 
letter. 


“ Why did yon so cruelly deceive me ? 
You have broken my heart. I will try to 
forgive you, and every night will pray never 
to see your face agaiu.” 

That is all. Cecile surveys me mourn¬ 
fully. I close my letter and turn to her. 

“ If you love me, sister, never mention 
his name to me again. I have done' with 
the past.” 

“ I never will, Janet.” And she stoops 
and kisses my brow. 

I stand up; but the reaction has set in, and 
in another minute I swoon away. 

November is drawing to a close. I have 
been near to the dark valley, but am now 
out of danger. 

“Have I been very ill?” I ask Annt 
Grace, as she bends over my pillow. 

“Very ill, my child; thank heaven, yon 
are spared to us! ” 

I turn restlessly, and Cecile enters with a 
cooling drink. 

“Better, little sister?” she questions, 
gladly. 

“ What has been wrong with me ? ” I ask, 
languidly. “ Have I been long ill ? ” 

She scans my wan face earnestly before 
answering. 

“ Brain fever, they say.” 

Por a moment I gaze in bewilderment, 
and then memory returns. 

“ I remember it all now! ” 

“ Hush—do not excite yourself, Janet! I 
promised I would not name him again. Do 
not look so, darling—forget it all.” And she 
bathes my temples. “ Try to sleep again.” 

The door opens, and my father comes to 
see me, his eyes moist and his voice tremu¬ 
lous. 

“ They told me my bairn was better. 
Haste and get about again. I miss my little 
girl’s merry voice.” 

“ Why did I not die ? ” 1 cry, when left to 
myself. I cannot thank heaven for restor¬ 
ing my body when all the brightness of my 
life is' gone. 

As the days go on I get stronger, and am 
able to share the Christmas cheer with the 
rest. As the sweet spring appears my laugh 
grows louder and the shadow on my sister’s 
face lighter. But I do not forget the past; 
even when my face wears its brightest smile 
I long for the touch of a vanished hand, and 
the sound of a voice that, for me, is still for¬ 
ever. , 
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June is come again. 

“ We will go'up to London and see this 
year’s pictures,” Aunt Grace says one morn¬ 
ing. 

So we set off—George Leslie, the boys," 
aunt, and I. George asked me last week to 
be his wife; but I cried bitterly, and begged 
him never to speak so again. So we agreed 
to be friends. Good fellow, he is like an 
elder brotherl 

It is rather fatiguing, stretching one’s 
neck to discover the beauties of the master¬ 
pieces that are hung so high; so I beg for a 
rest. 

“Go around with the boys and aunt, 
George,” I say; and, after finding a quiet 
corner for me, they leave me. 

Opposite to me is a picture of a cavalier, 
booted and spurred, taking a stirrup-cup to 
his lady-love. I gaze dreamily at it, when a 
figure comes between the painting and my¬ 
self. The room begins to whirl, the picture 
grows dim; all I can see is the man who has 
wronged me, and whom I still love. He 
moves on, and, in the madness of my love, 
I cry:— 

“Paul, Pauli” 

He turns, and in another instant my hands 
are fast locked in his, and the eyes I have 
tried to forget are looking into mine. 

“Janet, am I dreaming? Is it really 
you?” 

I do not answer, but lean back, panting. 

“ I have startled you,” he murmurs, look¬ 
ing at my helpless hands. His hair is still 
black and glossy; but his face is sadder, 
older, sterner. 

“ How changed you are! ” he cries. 

“Am I?” I say, my voice tremulous. 
“ I have been ill.” 

“ I know,” he murmurs, passionately. 
“You have suffered through me; say you 
forgive me.” 

There is the old charm in his voice which 
I cannot resist; so I whisper:— 

“ I forgave you long ago, Paul.” 

His face brightens, and he takes a minia¬ 
ture from his pocket and whispers:— 

“ Will you forgive me for this, too ? ” 

He hands it to me. It is a girl clad in 
white, with a myrtle wreath. I recognize 
myself. For a moment I am mnte, and then 
my spirit awakens. 

“ How dare you I How can you be so 
cruel ? ” And I sob violently. 

A dark flush rises to his face. 

“ I am a scoundrel—I have no right to it; 


but, ah, one cannot part with all one holds 
dear in life at once I ” 

I dry my eyes and I cry impetuously:_ 

“ Keep it, if it makes you ever so little 
better.” 

“ It is my talisman,” he answers, closing 
it tenderly. “ When I die, it will be buried 
with me.” 

“ Here are George and the boys! ” I ex¬ 
claim, hearing their voices near. “ Good- 
by, Paul.” 

He starts and his face grows white. 

“ Is this true about George Leslie ? I 
heard something the other day.” 

I cannot feign to misunderstand his mean¬ 
ing. I look at the face that even now is all 
the world to me. 

“ Say, Janet, that it is not true—that I an* 
not so soon forgotten.” 

“ Paul, I told you once that I gave you all- 
my love. I cannot give what I do not pos¬ 
sess.” 

“ Must we be forever separate, my own. 
love ? ” he cries. 

My pulse beats wildly, and I say:— 

“Are you mad? Go now, or I may 
yield I” 

• “I am mad; but I cannot be otherwise- 
when you are near. Good-by, Janet. May 
all good angels watch over you! ” 

“Good-by.” 

The boys return, delighted with their in¬ 
spection. 

“ Jan, you look as if you had been enter¬ 
taining a ghost,” laughs Dick. 

“ So I have,” I answer, bitterly,—“ a. 
ghost of past happiness.” 

George looks at my weary face and whis¬ 
pers:— 

“ Had it anything to do with Paul Devine?" 
I saw him just now in the exhibition.” 

“ Do not speak of him to me again,” I an¬ 
swer, wearily. 

“ I never will, Janet,” he says. And he 
never does. 

Summer is gone. The boys are away at 
school in London, and Cecile is paying 
Marian Carew a visit; so Craven Hall is very 
dull. Aunt Grace says, if it were .not r.for 
me, it would truly be “ silence profound.”. 
It is a stormy night—such a one as I delight 
in. There is something so wild and free in 
the sound of the wind as it blows in gusts 
around our home. Aunt Grace sits shiver¬ 
ing by a bright fire, and I stand at the win¬ 
dow watching the storm. 
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“ Come, child, count my stitches; I be¬ 
lieve I’ve dropped two ”—and she hands me 
a sock. “ Dear me, what a fearful night! 
I never knew one like it. It’s a blessing 
your father is not coming home to-night; I 
am so afraid of that bridge. What was that? 
Listen, Janet! ” 

I listen, hear the tramp of men passing on 
to the hall-door; then there is a loud peal. 
I run down, and see two men enter bearing 
a burden. 

“ There has been an accident—the train 
gone over the bridge,” one of them is saying; 
“ but there were only two passengers, and 
no lives have been lost. Sir George Leslie 
was there; he took the other gentleman, and 
sent us here with this poor fellow.” 

They lay him gently on the sofa. With 
all the curiosity of my sex, I press forward 
and look at the motionless figure. The fair 
good-looking face reminds me of some one 
that I cannot recall to memory. Aunt 
Grace steps forward and cries:— 

“It is George Leslie’s cousin! He has 
not recognized him! ” 

The doctor comes and gives cheery hope; 
then George enters hurriedly, and asks for 
his cousin Rupert, as he calls him. 

“ If you knew who it was, why send him 
here ? ” I ask in astonishment. 

He turns away uneasily, and answers:— 

“ I think he will be better cared for here, 
with you to nurse him.” 

I am only half satisfied with this answer; 
but there is no time for wrangling. 

Sir Rupert gets better slowly under our 
care. One day I surprise George and him 
as they are earnestly talking together. 

“ Well, what is this grave conversation 
about ? ” I ask. 

Sir Rupert looks up smiling. 

“ We are talking of the kindly accident 
that sent me to such a haven', and wonder¬ 
ing what lucky star shone that night.” 

“ I am afraid I can neither help nor be¬ 
lieve you,” I say sharply ; whereupon George 
rises and says “ Good-night.” 

“ I will give him your message, Rue,” he 
adds to his cousin, as he' disappears. 

“ Do you not think it odd of George to 
send you here and befriend a stranger ? I 
am sure there is some mystery,” I say, when 
the coast is clear. 

Sir Rupert looks at me steadily, with a 
strange expression in his blue eyes. 

“ The mystery is this, Miss Craven—the 
stranger saved his own and my life by his 


presence of mind;. so I suppose George 
thinks he is in duty bound to treat him 
charitably and hospitably.” 

Cecile is at borne now, so my occupation 
of nurse is gone. They get on very well to¬ 
gether, my beautiful sister and Sir Rupert. 
As she performs her little duties, I see his 
eyes shine with warmer thanks than they 
have ever for me. 

It is September again, and bad harvest 
weather. The rain has fallen all day; and 
now the shadows of the coming night begin 
to steal into the drawing-room. 

“ Sing something for me, Miss Cecile,” 
Sir Rupert says. 

My sister goes over to the piano, and in 
another moment her pathetic voice fills the 
air. It is an old song, sung at Sir Rupert’s 
request. It is the song Paul Devine sang to 
me long ago. I try to listen; but, with a 
wail of pain, I hasten from the room, and 
leave the house, heedless of the rain. 

“ Paul, Paul,” I cry, “ why does your 
voice haunt me still ? ” 

That night, as I brush my hair, Cecile 
comes into my room, a light in her Southern 
eyes. 

“Wish me joy, Janet,” she whispers, 
blushing. 

I kiss her and say:— 

“ May you be very happy, sister! ” 

“ We cannot be otherwise,” she murmurs 
—“ we love each other so well.” 

A pang passes through my heart. Is all 
love happy?. But I sigh and say:— 

“ I am glad for your sake; but I shall miss 
you so much, Cecile.” 

She lifts her eyes to mine. 

“ You too, Janet, will find some one better 
than all others.” 

“ Hush! ” I cry passionately. “ That will 
never come to me again; it is gone out of 
my life forever! ” 

“ Have you not got over that yet ? ” Ce¬ 
cile exclaims, with a start. 

“ Got over it ? ” I echo. “ I never shall. 
You may shrink from me, Cecile. but it is 
true that I love him as much as ever—my 
lost love! ” I sob, wildly. 

When I look up, Cecile is gone. 

The marriage is to take place soon, and 
Sir Rupert is going to have Riverslea put in 
order for his bonny bride. Marian Carew is 
at Craven Hall. We are sitting discussing 
the happy future, or rather the others are. 
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Pitying my loneliness, Sir Rupert says to 
me:— 

“ Janet, my brother in affliction is coming 
to-morrow. Your father had to insist before 
George would promise to bring him—I be¬ 
lieve he is jealous.” 

I frown and say sharply:— 

“ Don’t be silly. I shall be very glad to 
see him, as he has saved me a good brothe r 
—so will Cecile; won’t you dear ? ” And I 
turn, but she is gone. 

The moon is up. I am walking along the 
corridor, lost in admiration of its silvery ra¬ 
diance, when Cecile comes to me, with her 
face whiter than the dress she wears. 

“ What is it ? ” I ask anxiously. 

“ I must speak to you; will you hear me ?” 
she says, hoarsely. 

“ Come to my room then, Cecile; ” and I 
pass my arm around her. 

“ Now what have you to say ? ” I ask, 
stirring the fire into a blaze. 

“ Janet, I did you a wrong once; give me 
your hand and try to forgive me. When 
Paul Devine was here that summer, X fell in 
love with him. You know I am vain; his 
indifference to me angered me so much that, 
when the telegram came and he told me- of 
his love for you, I could have killed him. 
‘ Give this letter to my love,’ he said—‘ it 
will tell her all—and ask her to write me one 
line of forgiveness.’ I must have been 
: mad, Janet. I read the letter—a tender 
loving one—saying that he had been en¬ 
gaged to his cousin almost, from his birth, 
but that now he was going to tell her of you, 
and get her to release him. That was all. 
Janet,” cried my sister’s voice, “ forgive 
mel ” 

I cannot understand it all. 

“Then he was not marriedl ” I cry, and 
fall insensible. 

When I recover, Cecile is bending over 
me, and all the cruel wrong she has done 
flashes across my brain. 

“ Go away. I will try to forgive you. 
You might have know better than to deceive 
me.” 

“I will make reparation, Janet,” she 
urges, eagerly. “ I did not think you loved 
him so. He is coming to-morrow.” 

“ Coming to-morrow! ” I exclaim. “ Oh, 
leave me now! ” And with a sob of pain, 
she leaves me to myself. 

To-day I must face Paul Devine. As I 
stand dressed, ready to go down, a wild 


desire to pull my things off and go to bed 
seizes me, but my heart fails me. I have 
put on my old white dress, and a tea-rose is 
nestling in my hair. “ It will plead for me,” 
I think; and the bell rings. 

They are going in to dinner. Aunt Grace 
has not had time to scold, for I only touch 
her companion Paul Devine’s hand, and 
take the arm George holds out to me. The 
dinner is long. Paul sits opposite to me, 
but I never lift my eyes. George talks a 
little, never waiting for nor expecting an 
answer. 

At last we return to the drawing-room. 
I leave the others and go to the window. 

“ Let us go out and see the moon,” I hear 
Marian say; and Cecile and she step out in¬ 
to the pine-scented air. 

In a wonderfully short time the gentlemen 
enter. 

“ Where have the stars gone to ? ” asks 
Sir Rupert. 

“ To bay at the moon,” I answer, com- 
temptuously. 

“ Is it so late ? ” says George, coming to 
the window, while Sir Rupert follows in the 
ladies’ wake. George glances at me, and 
whispers:— 

“ You know now why I sent Rue to you.” 

I cannot speak, but my eyes thank him. 

“ George,” cries a voice from the garden, 
“ come and decide this.” And he leaves 
Paul and me alone. 

Paul draws near to me. 

“Will you forgive me for coming? I 
leave England soon forever.” 

I look at him wistfully; my lips whiten, 
and a mist comes before my eyes. 

“ No, no, I am not illl ” I cry, in answer 
to his inquiry. “ If I am, it is with shame, 
Paul. I have been deceived.” 

“ DeceivedI ” he exclaims, his eyes gleam¬ 
ing. “ Why remind me of it ? Do you 
think I forget it ? Ah, do not cryl I shall 
go mad if you look at me sol ” 

“ Paul,” I wail, “ they told me you were 
married to your cousin, and I believed it. Do 
not turn away! I will bid you farewell 
when you'have forgiven me. Paul, my love, 
hate me if you will; but I was more sinned 
against than'sinning.” 

At last his voice breaks the silence. 

“My Janet, is it really true you are mine 
at last?” And his head bends over me. 
“ Tell me again.” 

In a faint voice I tell him all the misera¬ 
ble story, my head on his breast. 
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“ Hate you, Janet,” say the old fond tones 
I have hungered for for two years—“ hate 
you! Only when, the sun has ceased to 
shine will my love for you grow cold.” 

“ But I am not worthy of your love,” I 
murmur. 

He stops me tenderly with a kiss. 

“ Ho more separation for us, my darling 
one! Let me hear your dear voice say so.’* 

“If you will have me,” I whisper, shyly 
laying my thin fingers in his strong brown 
hand, while he laughs the old merry laugh. 

“ How soon shall I claim you? Here is 


yourdather,” and, hand in hand, we go over 
to him. 

My father strokes my hair, and asks with 
emotion:— 

“ What does my bairnie say ? ” 

“ I love Paul, father,” I whisper, and kiss 
him fondly—** be good to him.” 

It is all right now, to-morrow is my wed¬ 
ding-day. 'Before another sun sets Paul and 
I will have begun life together, and have 
•been joined in bonds that no man can part 
asunder. 
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LOVE UNDERGROUND. 

By Elizabeth Bigelow. 


D octor bob carruthers was the 

great man of Orion County. It was a 
county in 'Western Pennsylvania, whose 
hills were wonderful treasure-houses of iron 
and coal and oil, and the spirit of specula¬ 
tion was constantly a fever heat. Dr. Bob 
“ never took much for doctoring,” as he ex¬ 
pressed it, but the profession of medicine 
seemed to be regarded as a family necessity, 
his ancestors having been physicians as far 
hack as could be traced. His father was a 
slow and steady-going practitioner; never 
having any special zeal for his calling, or 
burning any midnight oil in study, but gain¬ 
ing, by sound sense and experience, some 
skill, and more reputation. 

Abhl and Robert, the old doctor’s only 
children, must both be doctors, that was a 
matter of course. And Abel, the older by 
two years, stepped quietly into his father’s 
place when he died, and seemed to be per¬ 
fectly contented to follow in his footsteps. 
The difference was that he did burn the 
midnight oil, though he never displayed 
much enthusiasm about his work. The sick 
poor bad hearts full of gratitude to Dr. Abel. 
It made not the slightest difference to him 
that there was no possibility of a fee, and 
when he prescribed costly delicacies to 
thoie who had a hard struggle for the bare 
necessaries of life he took care that they 
were forthcoming. The majority of the 
poeple found Dr. Abel a slow-going and 
rather stupid little man, musical, and dis¬ 
agreeable in manner. He was only thirty, 
but he was looked upon as an incorrigible 
old bachelor. Already there was a little 
bald spot on the top of his head, his high, 
broad forehead had two or three deeply cut 
lines across it, and people no longer spoke 
of him as a young man. Indeed they very 
seldom spoke of him at all, except in con¬ 
nection with some one who was ill. Dr. 
Bob was popular. His name was in every¬ 
body’s mouth. He was as handsome as his 
brother was ugly. He was as quick as 
Abel was slow, as social and jolly as he 
wub retiring and silent. He did not trouble 
himself about medicine, but he invested 
his patrimony in shares in an iron mine, 
and it proved an enormously profitable 


speculation. fiverytmng tnat nr. mu 
touched seemed to turn to money. It is 
hard to deny, that there is such a thing as 
luck. All the men in Orion County were 
saying, “ What a lucky fellow Dr. Bob is! ” 
All the girls said, “ He deserves to be, he is 
such a charming fellow.” Of course Dr. 
Bob “ Blruck oil,” just as soon as there was 
anylhing to strike, and added largely to his 
“ pile” in that way. He speculated con¬ 
tinually. Sometimes, of course, he lost, 
but the balance was always on the winning 
side. 

He drove fine horses, and wore a diamond 
of marvelous brilliancy in his shirt-front. 
He was the best dancer in the county, and 
the leader on all festive occasions. 

It is almost needless to add that he was a 
great favorite with the young ladies, and 
their mamma’s as well; for, if he was a little 
wild, he was rich. Money, will cover a 
much greater multitude of sins than Dr. 
Bob had ever been guilty of. He distributed 
his attentions very impartially, showing a 
little leaning toward two or three of the 
prettiest girls, as was only natural. He 
called on them all, took them all to drive, 
by turns danced with them all, and looked 
unutterable things at them all, from a 
pair of : deeply, darkly, beautifully brown 
eyes. He was a flirt, but in such an open 
and. ostentatious way that it deceived no¬ 
body. Molly Dubring knew perfectly well 
that the “ sweet nothing,” which he whis¬ 
pered in her ear, as they were waltzing 
together, would be repeated to Sallie Temple 
when dancing the next' dance with her, and 
Sallie Temple that Billie Jarvis would be 
regaled with-much the same kind of greeting 
before the evening was over. And so on, 
indefinitely. Now if any girl allowed her¬ 
self to fancy that those sweet speeches and 
tender looks “ meant anything,” the fault 
was her own. 

Things went on in this. way. until . Kitty 
King came home from boarding-school. 
The Carruthers and the Kings had always' 
been friends and neighbors; that is, they 
lived only a mile apart, and both in Kings¬ 
town, which is considered, in the oil region, 
to be about the same as living next door; 
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Kitty was ten years younger than Dr. Bob; 
and when she was a little girl and he a big 
boy he had snubbed her without mercy. He 
had been rough and teasing, when he con¬ 
descended to notice her at all; he thought 
“girls were a bother,” and that she “ looked 
like a little witch, with her bones all sticking 
through her skin, and eyes as big as saucers 
staring out of a thin, brown little face.” 

It was Abel who devoted himself to her 
then, who brought her candy and toys, who 
drew her on her sled, while he skated, for 
hours, unwearied; who went miles to get 
the first maple sugar and the first walnuts 
for her, who was her willing slave, in short, 
and tyrannized over as such, by the spoiled 
mile, who thought the sole purpose of his 
creation was to minister to her happiness. 
Then Dr. Bob had heaped Bcorn on the 
head of his brother for his devotion to “ that 
ugly little imp,” had called him “a milk¬ 
sop,” and wondered “ why, if he wanted to 
adopt a baby, he didn’t find a decent-looking 
one. Miss Kitty’s mother had died when 
she was twelve, and she had been Bent away 
to boarding school. Now she 'had returned 
a young lady of eighteen, and blossomed 
into that astonishing beauty which thin, 
dark, large-eyed children often attain in 
womanhood; and behold what a change.! It 
was Di. Bob who was now her slave; Dr. 
Abel who held himself aloof, and seemed 
scarcely conscious of her existence. 

She showed herself to be of a very forgiv¬ 
ing disposition, taking all Dr. Bob’s atten¬ 
tions kindly, and never reminding him of 
the lack of appreciation of her charms which 
he has shown in the old times. 

Now Dr. Boh rarely remembered to make 
a tender speech to his former flames. He 
was devoted to Kitty, heart and soul. The 
gossips said that it was evident that his time 
had come, and that it would be a very good 
match, and that was precisely the conclusion 
,to which Dr. Boh had come. 

The only difficulty in the way seemed to 
•be the very common one which expressed in 
homely parlance is, “ It takes two to make a 
bargain.” There was about Kitty a je ne 
$ai8 quoi which kept hinr. at his distance, at 
the same time that it allured him. She ac¬ 
cepted all biB invitations, and was as frank 
and friendly with him as possible; rather 
too frank and friendly for his taste, he would 
have liked to see her bluBh at his coming, 

• and cast down her eyes at his tender looks 
and words, instead of laughing merrily or 


pretending not to understand, as she did. 
He was almost afraid, sometimes, that she 
did not care for him—though it did seem a 
prosperous idea that any girl shouldn’t! 
Dr. Bob was fully aware of his own attrac¬ 
tions, and that was as much the fault of the 
young ladies as it was his own. 

He tried hiB best to And an opportunity 
to make her say yes or no, squarely; but she 
always managed to evade it. He came to 
the conclusion that she was a coquette, and 
that she liked to trifle with and tease him, 
meaning of course to say yes after a while. 
It hurt his pride to have to bear this, but 
after all it was a refreshing chauge from the 
numerous young ladies who were too evi¬ 
dently all ready to say “ Yes, and thank 
you.” And then Kitty was worth a good 
deal of time and trouble. 

One day in May, Dr. Bob rode up to 
Squire King’s, determined to “ have it out,” 
with Kitty. At a Petrolia ball, the night 
before, she had flirted entirely too much 
with a handsome “ oil prince,” who had just 
made his appearance in the neighborhood. 
Jealousy had brought him to a very savage 
Btate of mind. He was not going to be at 
the mercy of any girls caprices, he said to 
himself, emphasizing it very strongly. 

The possibility of his getting a downright 
no for an answer did not even occur to him. 
If she was not as much in love with him as 
he could wish, she would not Burely be so 
foolish as to refuse the best match in the 
county! As for her shilly-shallying, he 
would bear it no longer. He found Kitty 
alone for a wonder; if her Aunt Julia wasn’t 
in the way she usually had some young lady 
visiting her, she seemed to have remarkable 
skill in preventing him from seeing her 
alone. 

Thanking his stars for his good luck, he 
lost no time in making known his errand. 
He had made her enough tender speeches, 
which she laughed at or evaded as if they 
were of no account. Now he meant to go 
straight to the point. 

She was embroidering fans and horse¬ 
shoes on Turkish toweling—for fashion 
reigns even in the oil region—and seemed 
too much absorbed to do any more than give 
him a careless greeting. Dr. Bob waB not 
to be deterred from his undertaking by that. 

“Kitty, when am I going to have m^, 
wife ? ” he asked, with somewhat less assur¬ 
ance in his manner than in his words—to 
his credit be it said. 
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“ Your wife ? ” asked Miss Kitty, looking 
up with every appearance of genuine aston¬ 
ishment, “ Who is she ? I didn’t know 
you had one!” 

“ I am going to have one as soon as I can 
get her,” said Dr. Bob, somewhat taken 
aback, but resolved to carry his point at any 
cost. 

“ That’s another thing,” said Miss Kitty, 
returning to her embroidery with great cool¬ 
ness. 

“ Kitty, you know how much X love you,” 
pleaded Dr. Bob. 

“I know a great many useless and un¬ 
desirable things. Sometimes I feel like the 
man in Pittsburgh, who said he had five 
thousand dollars’ worth more of knowledge 
than he should ever use! ” said Miss Kitty, 
primly. 

“ Kitty, if I don’t have you for my wife 1 
shall neve.r have any other woman.” 

“Oh, maybe somebody would have you. 
At all events it wouldn’t be so bad to be an 
old bachelor.” 

“ I believe you are perfectly heartless.” 

“ That has heen proved to be a scientific 
impossibility.” 

“ Seriously, Kitty, I think this trifling has 
gone on long enough.” 

“ I quite agree with you that this trifling 
has gone on long enough. It doesn’t so 
much matter when it is with girls in your 
own station—they all understand you, and 
you won’t break their hearts; but when it 
comes to making love to poor little Polly 
Hendricks, the miner’s daughter, I think it 
is a shame! ” 

Dr. Bob’s face flamed. How had she 
heard that story, which he had tried so 
carefully to keep hidden from her ? Clearly, 
she did not know how bad it was,—that 
Polly Hendricks had gone away from home 
nobody—except Dr. Bob—knew where; if 
she had she would not had spoken of it so 
openly and so lightly. Dr. Bob understood 
that his real wickedness was beyond Kitty’s 
comprehension. It was still possible to 
make light of Polly Hendricks’s affairs, and 
he was all the more anxious to obtain Kitty’s 
promise now. 

“ I don’t suppose it’s any harm for a man 
to be civil to the young ladies of his acquaint¬ 
ance. I never made love to any girl but 
you in my life, Kitty.” 

’■ “Do try somebody else I ” 

“Kitty, you don’t—you can’t mean that? 
You do like me a little ? ” 


“ I like you a good deal, but”- 

As the Pates would have it, the door 
opened just at that minute, and Aunt Julia 
came in. 

Dr. Bob took his hat and rushed off, al¬ 
most, not quite, despairing. She had con¬ 
fessed that she liked him a good deal,—that 
was better that nothing. 

The next day Dr. Abel was sent for from 
Squire King’s; Kitty had a sore throat, and 
they feared diphtheria. For the first time Dr. 
Bob regretted that he had not attended to 
bin profession. It proved to be diphtheria, 
and a long and painful illness followed. Dr. 
Abel was assiduous in his attentions. Dr. 
Bob was moved to thank him for it several 
timeB, and on the day when she was de¬ 
clared to be out of danger, he became effu¬ 
sive in his demonstrations of gratitude. 

“ Do you love her so much, Bob? ” asked 
Dr. Abel in a queer, husky voice. 

“ I do love her, Abe, that is true, but that 
isn’t all! My luck has turned, as you know, 
and it has got to that now, that I must bave 
some money. Kitty has got the pile that 
her mother left her, and the squire will come 
down handsomely to his only child! I must 
have her, Abe; do you say a good word for 
me if you can! They think a great deal of 
you at the squire’s.” 

Dr. Abel colored to the rootB of his scant 
reddish hair. 

“ I don’t quite like the idea of any man’s 
marrying Kitty for her money,” he said. 

“Good gracious, man! I’d marry her 
without a cent—if I could afford it. But a 
man in my situation can’t afford to overlook 
a hundred thousand or two. I couldn’t take 
her if she were poor, and, just now, of 
course, I do think more of money than 1 do 
of her. But I sha’n’t abuse her when once 
I get her.” 

Dr. Abel said nothing; he was looking at 
vacancy. Mr 

“ I want you to help mel ” said Dr. Bob 
rather irritably. 

“ I am glad to help you with money as far 
as I can,” said Dr. Abel. 

“ I’ve got too much of your money now, 
Abe. And all you’ve got left wouldn’t bo 
much compared with the squire’s fortune. 
Kit’s the best thing for me, Abe,—to marry 
Kittyl I can’t see why the idea doesn’t 
Buit you. I shall begin to think you want 
her yourself! ” 

This was such a good joke that Dr: Bob 
laughed heartily at it, even in his present 
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disturbed and irritable frame of mind. Dr. 
Abel walked to the window and looked out. 
Apparently he did not think the jest worth 
replying to; but a close observer might have 
seen that his face had grown pale, and his 
teeth were tightly set. ' 

He went out without another word. 

“ Abe has such Quixotic notions! I don’t 
believe he would marry a woman who had a 
penny! 'Well, he’s a good fellow, a great 
deal better than I am; but he’ll never get 
any woman to think so! ” And Dr. Bob re¬ 
garded his handsome person in the mirror, 
with great complacency. 

Dr. Abel found his patient sitting up, for 
the first time, that day, and with a faint 
tinge of returning bloom on her cheek. 

“ You’ll get on without me now. I sha’n’t 
havetocomeagain,” he said rather brusquely. 

“ Is it such a trial to you to come to see 
me ? You used to come often, when I was 
a little girl, before I went away! ” And 
though she tried to apeak lightly and care¬ 
lessly, the tinge of color on Miss Kitty’s 
cheek grew to a rosy red. 

Dr. Abel colored too; but he turned away 
that it might not be Been, and said after a 
moment’s pause:— 

“I toid Bob I thought he might come up 
this afternoou.” 

“ Bob isn’t you,” said MiS3 Kitty. 

Dr. Abel fled, then, as if for his life. He 
felt as if he were suffocating—with delight. 
His heart beat so that he could hear it, and 
he actually smiled. It was not altogether 
the words but the tone in which she said 
them—the charming pout, the bewitching 
blush, that accompanied them. What could 
she mean ? Was this a specimen of woman’s 
coquetry ? Dr. Abel decided that there was 
but one course for him to pursue—to put 
Kitty King resolutely out of his mind. 

When Dr. Boh called on Kitty, that after¬ 
noou, he found her Aunts Jane with her, and 
it was impossible to turn Aunt Jane out. 
She seemed to have developed new ideas of 
her duty as a chaperon. And he found the 
same state of things every time that he went 
there. He could not help harboring a dread¬ 
ful suspicion that Auut Jane’s new line of 
conduct had been suggested by Kitty. 

Dr. Abel went near her no more. Several 
times his horse’s head had been turned, ns if 
involuntarily, in that direction, but he always 
turned himyesolutely back again before the 
house was reached. 

■M Kitty, you will go to Captain Legare’s 


picnic with me ? ” said Dr. Bob, one day in 
June. His affairs had grown worse and 
worse, and he had grown desperate. But 
Aunt Jane never went to picnics, and it is 
the fashion in the oil region for young ladies 
to go with only an attendant cavalier. If, 
he could prevail upon Kitty to go with him, 
this tier, there would be some chance of 
his getting her to say yes to his proposal, 
he thought. 

Kitty reflected a moment. She did want 
to go to the picnic; everybody went. Cap¬ 
tain Legare was a retired Mississippi steam¬ 
boat captain, as jolly and social as steamboat 
captains (off duty) are apt to be; he had 
“ struck oil,” and he liked to spend his 
money in having a good time with his neigh¬ 
bors. He gave indoor parties in the winter, 
aud grove parties—not being blessed with a 
lawn—in the summer; they were always 
grand affairs, and to stay away from one in¬ 
volved an amount of self-sacrifice to which 
Kitty was not equal. 

She eaid yes; and Dr. Bob went home 
with a lighter heart than he had had for 
months. But when the day came, and he 
appeared at Squire King’s door, there was 
Rosa Brett, a fourteen-year-old cousin of 
Kitty’s—a pert child whom he couldn’t 
endure—all ready to go with them. Kitty 
“ knew he wouldn’t mind taking Rosa, too.” 
She said it in a manner of sweet simplicity, 
but with a mischievous twinkle in her eyes 
that fairly exasperated Dr. Bob. 

Kitty was a favorite with everybody, and 
of course he couldn’t keep her to himself at 
the picnic, especially when she was deter¬ 
mined to avoid him. To everybody’s great 
surprise Dr. Abel made his appearance at 
the picnic. It was very seldom that he 
favored a social gathering with his presence, 
and it was especially surprising to see him in 
the daytime, when he might be supposed to 
have professional duties to attend to. Two 
things everybody was sure of, Dr, Abel had 
not neglected his patients to come, and that 
there must have been some strong attraction 
to draw him. Managiug mammas began to 
reflect that he had means, and a good posi¬ 
tion, and was game that might be brought 
down, after all. And if he was not as hand¬ 
some and popular as Dr. Bob, he was far 
more steady and reliable. 

Whenever Kitty looked in his direction, 
she found his eyes fixed on hers. But to 
watch her from afar off seemed to be all hia 
desire; he didn’t come near. 
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Lale in the afternoon, Kitty, tired of danc¬ 
ing, for she had not yet fully recovered her 
strength, bid herself from the others in the 
shade” of a great tree, to rest. But sud¬ 
denly she observed that Dr. Bob was malting 
his way toward her hiding-place. He must 
have watched her ns she went, or else have 
caught a glimpse of her dreBS through the 
foliage. Kitty resolved that she had not 
escaped him to be caught now! She started 
up, and made a little detour through the 
busheB, taking care that she was screened 
from observation. She hurried on, thinking 
only of escaping his unwelcome wooing, 
until drops of rain falling on her hand 
startled her. Coming out into an open field 
she found that the sky overhead had become 
black. There were mutterings of thunder 
in the distance. Now Kitty was not a 
coward, generally speaking, but IheTe were 
two things of which she acknowledged to be 
afraid, thunder and cows. And to add to 
the discomforts of the situation, a dozen or 
two of the terrible animals were feeding in 
the field into which she bad come. To re¬ 
turn, as she had come, was not to be 
thought of; she was not sure by any means 
that she conld find her way, and if she could, 
Dr. Bob was an evil which she dreaded 
almost as much as thunder and cows I But 
the rain had begun to pour in torrents; she 
could not slay there. 

A happy thought struck her, the mines! 
The field in which she found herself was at 
the foot of Walnut Hill; and into the heart 
of the bill ran two or three old disused 
mines. The opening of one was only a few 
rod from her, and the cows were not near it. 
She did remember, vaguely; having heard 
that it was not safe to go into them, the tim- 
’ hers which roofed them having given way 
in several places, and masses of earth and 
ore being likely to fail in at any time. But 
the continued rattling of the thunder and 
vivid flashes of lightning terrified her so 
that she did not stop to think of any other 
possible danger, but ran into the mine, 
which seemed a delightful shelter. The 
only drawbacks were that it was extremely 
Wet under her feet—as mines almoBt always 
are—and the sensation of loneliness was 
rather awful. She advanced far enough 
into the darkness of the mine to be out of 
' reach of the pelting rain, but not so far but 
'that the lightning flashes illuminated her 
shelter, how and then. One of them re¬ 
vealed a figure standing in the opening. 


Kitty’s heart beat hard with fear, but the 
next moment a voice calling her name, in 
anxious tones, showed her that her visitor 
was not a stranger. It was Dr. Abel’s 
voice. 

“Here I am, in the minel O Dr. Abell 
you do look so funnyl You are so awful 
wetl” And ungrateful Kitty burst into a 
peal of laughter, notwithstanding her melan¬ 
choly situation. 

Dr. Abel was very wet, indeed, and he did 
look rather “ funny.” He was without his 
hat, and little rills were running from his 
hair. His collar was drooping, limp and 
starchless, and his face wore a rather comi¬ 
cal look of anxiety and dismay. But Kitty’s 
laugh became a little hysterical. She was 
so glad to sec himl—if he had the faintest 
idea how glad she was he would not have 
minded her laughing. She was not afraid 
of the darkness and gloom of the mine, cor 
even of thunder and cows, with Dr. Abel’s 
arm to lean upon. 

“ How did you happen to find me ? ” she 


asked him. 

“I saw you go,” said Dr. Abel, and he 
was glad that it waB so dark that she couldn’t 
see him blush, “ and I followed you because 
1 saw that it was going to rain. As your 
physician it.was my duty not to let you get 
wet if I could help it.” 

Kitty did wish that he wouldn’t be always 
talking about being her physician, as if he 
couldn’t possibly have any other interest in 
her. She wanted to tell him so; but he 
couldn’t fail to know just what she meant, 
and it would be too dreadful to be “ the 
woman who dared.” 

‘ We must go back just as soon as possi¬ 
ble, ’ said Dr. Abel in a rather severe tone, 
just as soon. “They will be so anxious 
about you. Bob wa3 looking foryou.” 

“Why do you always talk to me about 
Bob ? ” said Kitty pettishly. 

“ Because—he—he thinks a great deal of 
you,” stammered poor Dr. Abel. 

“Isn’t there anybody else in the world 
who thinks a great deal of me ? ” 

I don’t think Kitty realized quite how 
much that—words and accent together— 
told. Dr. Abel’s heart gave a great leap. 
He bad got the idea into his head that loyalty 
to his brother required him to give up all 
hope of winning her, even though Bob did 
think too much of her money. But if she 
didn’t love Bob, and didlove himl 

“Kitty—Kitty, do yon know what you are. 
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making me think? I couldn’t bear to be 
trifled with. Could you love a stupid, 
homely, sober old fellow like me ?” 

“ You are the cleverest, handsomest, dear¬ 
est old fellow in the world to mel I never 
loved anybody but you, and I have loved 
you ever since I was six years old I How 
could you he such a goose as not to know 
it?” 

That thunder shower lasted over an hour 
but as the dirty, gloomy, dangerous old 
mine was tansformed into paradise for that 
length of time it didn’t matter. 

Dr. Bob went off to the Black Hill, and 
shot Indians and bison, and made another 


fortune, and a report reached home that he 
had hunted up Polly Hendricks and married 
her. 

Some people think it strange that Dr. 
Abel has turned out to be the great man of 
the country, after all, and poor Dr. Bob 
should have gone away in disgrace. For Dr. 
Abel since he married Kitty King has made 
rapid Btrides in popular favor. He has come 
out of his shell, as it were. His wife—who 
has picked up a little Darwinism—say it all 
means “ the survival of the Attest.” She 
says her husband has but two failings—too 
little self-esteem, and too much admiration 
for his brother Bob. 
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MISS CHICK’S FORTUNE. 

BY BBHIOB BUBGSSS. 


ELY,” said Miss Chick, all in a flutter 
of delight, “ go right down to Aunt 
Mirny’s, and tell her I want her to come up 
here right away. And go across the fields, 
too, for I don’t want people spyin’ and 
talkin’ about my affairs. Not that every¬ 
body—even Miss Deacon Clark—don’t go to 
Aunt Mimy to see what the cards says when 
they want to know particularly what’s goin’ 
to happen to ’em; but they all go bn the sly, 
and look dreadful pious and disapprovin’ if 
fortin-tellin’ is mentioned, even. Mind vou 
keep your mouth shet on the subject, miss, 
or you’ll be sorry that you didn’t. ’Tis 
queer about that gentleman. He told Joe 
that he didn’t like the place very well, 
the frogs in the pond was too musical; but 
as soon as he saw me, and found out that I 
was a single lady, he changed his mind at 
once.” 

“Shall I go before I finish washing the 
floor ? ” asked Delia, meekly. There was a 
little gleam of fun in her sad brown eyes, 
and the corners of her mouth twitched 
strangely. 

“ Tes, go now. The floor won’t hurt, if 
you’re spry. Of course, under the circum¬ 
stances I feel in somethin’ of a hurry. But 
you don’t know nothin’ about it, Dely, you 
never had a lover; and with that mop of red 
hair, and not a penny to your name, I don’t 
•know as you ever will, unless you have an 
'old widower who has so many children that 
he can’t find anybody else. I hate children. 
They don’t hev the least feelin’ for your best 
carpets, and eat till you feel like faintin’ 
away, Mr. Stone is a bachelder; he told me 
so. Young girls always feel' lie knowin’ 
their fate under such circumstances, though 
it’s almost certain. It’s very romantic, and 
there’s lots of songs ’bout fortin-tellers and 
love.” 

Delia turned her head to hide a smile, and 
made haste to do her mistress’ bidding. 
She was a pretty girl, just entering her 
seventeenth summer. Indeed, I think you 
would have called her a beauty, but for the 
Weary look which clouded her face. Her 
eyes were as sweet and expressive as those 
. of the Madonna, Her complexion was fair 
and delicate as a roseleaf; her features were 


fine and highbred, and her hair of that rich 
golden hue which the old painters loved so 
well. 

Aunt Mimy was standing in the door of 
her cottage, anxiously counting a flock of 
speckled chickens that were forlornly new to 
the world, and were declaring over and over 
again that they didn’t like it in the shrillest. ' 
of voices. 

“ Miss Chick would like to have you come 
over to her house as soon as you can, Aunt 
Mimy,” said Delia, smiling a little in spite 
of herself. 

“ Humph! ” said Aunt Mimy, still atten¬ 
tive to her chickens. “Wonder if she thinks . 
she’s going to get married now ? for it’s the 
fortieth time she’s had her hopes raised; and; 

I shouldn’t be surprised if Bhe did succeed 
this time. Funny, ain’t it?” And the 
shrewd, good-natured-looking old woman 
shook her fat sides with laughter. “ I told 
her I’d influence the Fates to send her a 
husband, and so I did. Tell her I’ll come 
up in less than no time.” 

Dely opened wide her wondering brown 
eyes, and turned silently homeward. Ou, 
her way she pondered on Aunt Mirny’s^-; 
words. Had she seen the stranger’?—and if v 
she had, could she imagine for one moment 
that he would marry Miss Chick—that, ele--; 
gant aristocratic-looking gentleman, so pol- .. 
ished in hiB maimers, so refined in his speech; : 
and certainly as much as ten years younger^ 
than the lady in question ? Dely did. not’-i 
believe in cards or Aunt Mirny’s gift of; 
prophecy, but she certainly was a shrewd ’ 
old woman, and kept her eyes open so that 
nothing escaped her vision.. If a stranger 
appeared in town, she not only knew of , his- 
or her arrival before any one else, but she 
managed in some way to find but the names, 
and something of the history of new-comers, 
in the most mysterious manner. . ■ Auni 
Mimy belonged to an old family which was 
well respected in town, and her husband, a 
poor, bed-ridden old man, belonged to the 
Presbyterian church. She had once' been 
invited to the minister’s to tea with the best 
of the village people, though she ha'd been 
called odd and queer, but since she had 
taken to fortune-telling as a means to keep- 
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the wolf from her door, of course she had 
been shunned and forsaken by her neighbors, 
and only romantic young girls, anxious old 
maids, and a few superstitious matrons, ever 
darkened her doors. But Delia could not 
help feeling a sort of faith in her—not in 
her fortunes, but in herself. She looked so 
shrewd and seemed so kind and sincere, and 
so merry and contented in spite of her fallen 
fortunes. 

“ I don’t pretend to say that what I tell 
you is true. I read the cards just as they 
are, and that is all I know,” she was con¬ 
tinually saying. 

But, strange'as it seemed, her predictions 
were usually verified, and no young girl ever 
went to.her without a wildly-beating heart. 

Hiss Chick was not sufficiently composed 
in her mind to take any work into her hands, 
but stood in the portico anxiously watching 
for Aunt Mirny’s appearance; and it was not 
long before Bhe came, carrying a mysterious- 
looking black satchel and a solemn prophetic 
face. Miss Chick commenced to tremble. 
Aunt Mirny’s solemnity deepened. 

“I shall have to ask you into the kitchen, 
Aunt Mirny. It’s the only place where no¬ 
body’s likely to be peekin’. Mary Ann is 
clearing my bedrooms, and Joe’s gone to 
Slatersville. Of course we don’t mind Dely. 
She can do up her work here just as well. 
Some Of the neighbors might disturb us in 
the front part of the house, and Mary Ann 
Would listen up-stairs.” 

AuntMimy silently took off her bonnet, 
and produced a pack of cards from the mys¬ 
terious satchel.. 

“It’s a trying moment to young folks 
when they’re. about to hear their destiny 
. read to them, I’m all of a tremble.” And 
the gushing maiden of forty-five pressed her 
hand against her fluttering heart. 

.“'Wish,” said Aunt Mimy, shuffling the 
cards. 

Miss Ch’ rolled her eyes toward heaven, 
as if her ah were connected with the 
angels. 

“ Cut said Aunt Mimy, in a solemn 
whispr 

Mis nick did as she was bidden, and 
the 1 of diamonds appeared in view with 
a bp iously tender look in his face. 

‘ .1” said Aunt Mimy, “a stranger is 

o g to this house; and when he goes 
a' . he’ll take his bride with him,” she 
ac , after a little careful inspection of the 
ca 


Miss Chick simpered, and held her blush¬ 
ing face in her hands. , . 

“ He will make his appearance in less'than 
a week’s time,” continued Aunt Mimy. 
Then she described his personal appearance,, 
and, as Miss Chick afterward declared, it 
was just as if she were looking at Mr. Stone- 
She told how deep and how full his purse 
was, and what a fine house he owned in the 
city. She wasn’t able to tell just what city 
it was, but she thought it was in another 
State. 

“Well, I declare, Miss ChickI you are 
going to meet with a disappointment, but it’s 
nothing that you won’t get right over, and 
you’ll hardly remember it at all after you are 
married; and you are certainly going to be 
married before this year is out.” 

Miss Chick’s face, which. had darkened 
with sudden clouds, grew radiant again. 

“ Can’t you tell just when it’s goin’ to- 
be ? ” she asked, beaming upon Aunt. Mimy 
with sweet anxiety. 

Aunt Mimy shook her head. “Perhaps- 
the next cut will tell,” said she. . 

Miss Chick proceeded to cut again, touch¬ 
ing the cards as she.'would have touched 
something which she suspected of containing 
fire or poison, or some mysterious charm 
which might destroy her. 

This time the king of hearts appeared,, 
looking with much meaning into the lady’s- 
eager face. ‘ - 

“Well, I declare! if there isn’t another- 
strange gentleman coming close on the.Heels-. 
of the first! ” said Aunt Mimy, hastily ex¬ 
amining the cards in his neighborhood; “ and 
what is stranger, it looks as if he were going 
to take a bride from this house, too. He 
ain’t quite so handsome, or so rich, or so 
young as the first one, but he’ll make a com¬ 
fortable partner; and whoever be asks had 
better not refuse him. It looks as if he were y- 
a minister. Anyway, he has somethin’ to- h/ 
do with preachin’; and just as true as I sit .' ; 
in this chair, he’ll marry somebody in this 
house.” 

“ Why, it can’t be,” said Miss Chick, “i. 
can’t marry two, of course, and there’s no¬ 
body else here, and won’t be, unless I might 
have other summer boarders; and I don’t 
think I shall take any ladies this year.” ! 

“ Why, ain’t Dely here, and ainit she goin’' 
to be here all summer? ” ■:'>.:>*, -V 

“ Oh, Dely! ’’said Miss Chi<&^tha'Ktlle- 
Bcomful toss of her'head.. t^fi^snJtlifealL.' ' 
likely that anybody’ll marry 'fieri”"-'^ 
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. “Don’t be so sure of that!” said Aunt 
Mimy, hastily. “Anyway, there will soon 
he two weddings closely connected with 
persons in this house, and you are going to 
be one of the brides, Hiss Chick.” 

Delia bent her head very low over her 
work, but she was blushing up to the roots 
of her hair. Hiss Chick did not heed it. 
She was too eager to hear the remainder of 
her fortune, to know where she was going to 
live, and all that sort of thing. 

She seemed to be more than satisfied with 
what Fate had in store for her, and willing 
to pay for the words that came so myste¬ 
riously quite liberally. Aunt Himy opened 
her eyes with surprise, for Hiss Chick was 
•called very close; and from her former deal¬ 
ings with that lady, she had no reason to 
•doubt the truth of the statement. 

“I don’t s’pose I shall be here takin’ 
■summer boarders next year, and I’ve a good 
mind to get a new set of furniture for Hr. 
Stone’s chamber,” said the lady of the house 
the next day. “ He won’t hurt it none, 
•certainly; and if I never hev no more board¬ 
ers, ’twon’t get worn out so that I couldn’t 
sell to advantage when I wanted to do so. 
That dark pine set don’t look just the thing 
for a gentleman like him, so I b’leeve I shall 
go to town to-day, and get a new one home 
as soon as possible. You see that Hary Ann 
don’t idle any while I’m gone, Dely, and he 
sure not to let’ Joe get into that pan of 
doughnuts; there won’t be one of them left 
if he does. And mind that you get them 
sheets every one turned, and my new pink 
wrapper done by the time I get home.” 

If I can,” said Delia, with a little sigh. 

“ If you can! ” echoed Hiss Chick. “ You 
•can, and you must. How you would like to 
,loaf your time away, and play on my melo- 
■deon like a fine lady, wouldn’t you ? And 
I s’pose you do as soon as my back is turned 
■on you. I never saw such an ungrateful 
piece, when you would have gone into the 
poorhouse if it hadn’t been for me! ” 

Delia was silent; and after giving.various 
other directions, Hiss Chick set out for the 
city. Afternoon came. Delia had hnrried 
to finish the sheets with all her might, and 
the wrapper which was to adorn the lovely 
form of her mistress was so far toward com¬ 
pletion that she dared to put it aside for two 
•or three blessed minutes. Delia was very' 
fond of music, and though alluntaught, was 
a real musician. Music soothed'her when 
she was weary, and inspired new hope in 


her breast when she was hopeless. Miss 
Chick’s melodeon wasn’t the most tuneful of 
instruments, but in her few leisure moments, 
when her mistress was out indulging in a 
little gossip with her neighbors, Delia had 
taught herself to play upon it snatches of 
little airs and accompaniments to songs. 
Hiss Chick discovered her accomplishment 
in time, but did not frown upon it as she 
feared she would do, for in those days Dea¬ 
con Clark, who was a widower with eight 
children, came to see the lady on Sunday 
nights, and always asked her to join him in 
singing “ Come, ye disconsolate.” She had 
never learned to play herself, and it was quite 
desirable that someone should play an ac¬ 
companiment to the enlivening hymn; so 
Delia was brought into service, and played 
for them night after night. But at last the 
deacon concluded that the Widow Bates 
would make him a better companion, though 
Miss Chick sang “ Come, ye disconsolate ” 
with twice the vim. Now-a-days Delia had 
rarely ever a moment to devote to the in¬ 
strument, and Hiss Chick seemed, to hate 
the very sound of it. Perhaps its music 
brought back the ghosts of dead hopes. But 
to-day an old song which her mother used to 
sing to her was floating into the girl’s, ears, 
and she stole away from her work just for 
one moment and sang it, accompanying her¬ 
self with a few soft broken chords. The 
tears came into her eyes as she. did so, and 
her voice, the sweetest voice in the world, 
trembled with emotion. Poor Delia! she 
was so alone in the world, so friendless, so 
forlorn. 

While she was singing, she became sud¬ 
denly conscious of a presence in the room, 
and looking quickly around, discovered . Hr. 

■ Stone, the expected boarder, looking earn¬ 
estly, almost tenderly into her face. She 
grew crimson, and ceased singing at once. 

“ Pray do not let me disturb you,” he said, 
“ I have been listening to your song with so 
much pleasure.” And he stammered out 
some excuse for being there. 

He quickly recovered his composure, how¬ 
ever, and talked so pleasantly that Delia 
felt quite at borne with him. She forgot 
Miss Chick, forgot the pink wrapper, forgot 
how time was flying. He talked about 
music, told her about his travels in foreign 
lands, and Delia listened with wide delighted 
eyes. She was naturally shy, but she felt no 
embarrassment with him. He seemed to 
understand just how to draw her out, and 
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she gave her opinions, spoke her thoughts in 
a' pretty quaint manner which completely, 
charmed him. Hr: Stone was a bachelor of 
thirty-five, and for the first time in his life 
he had fallen in love. He had fallen ia love 
with Delia’s face the other day when he 
caught a glimpse of it at the back door among 
the cinnamon roses. That face was what 
had drawn him to take up his abode under 
Hiss Chick’s roof, instead of the fact of her 
being a single body. Then, to-day, he had 
fallen in love with her voice, and now he 
was as deeply lost in that blissful, though 
anxious state, as ever an unfortunate bache¬ 
lor was. 

The clock suddenly struck b!x, and Delia 
started with as much dismay as did Cinder¬ 
ella when the clock warned her that in a 
moment her jewels and fine clothes would 
fall from her and leave her in rags once 
more. 

“ What will Hiss Chick say to me ? ” she 
Baid in a tone of distress. “The wrapper 
cannot be finished, and I haven’t even 
thought about supper.” 

“Leave Hiss Chick, and the unfinished 
dress < to me,” he said, smiling. “ If any 
one is at.fault, I am that one. I think I can 
convince that lady of the fact. I ”- 

Miss Chick returned unexpectedly early 
before he finished his sentence. She started 
on beholding Hr. Stone, and in her surprise 
forgot to be jealous of Delia’s presence. 

‘ “I found your house so attractive, Miss 
Chick, that I couldn’t help coming sooner 
than I arranged to come. I thought it would 
make no difference to you, as the room you 
assigned to me was already vacant.” 

Hiss Chick beamed upon him most gra- 
ciusiy.; Of course it would make no differ¬ 
ence, only the room was going to be refur¬ 
nished for his especial benefit. She was 
delighted to see him, and begged him to 
make himself perfectly at home. 

Delia escaped from the room as quickly as 
possible, and supper was on the table in the 
nicest order before she left Mr. Stone’s pres¬ 
ence, even to remove her things. 

“ Dely,” she said the next morning, while 
the girl was busied in making up her bed, 
“ how do you think 1 should look in a white 
silk dress ? It seems to me it wouldn’t be as 
Becoming as mnslin, though I s’pose Mr. 
Stone would want his bride to dress as rich 
as possible.” 

Delia said that she thought white silk 
would be very elegant, and more suitable 


for a rich man’s bride than mnslin. But she- 
had to turn her head to conceal a laugh. 

The next week Mr. Stone coolly announced 
his intention to marry Delia. 

Miss Chick grew fairly purple with rage 
and surprise, and was unable to utter one- 
word at first. 

“ Good gracious I Do you know what you- 
are about ? "Why, I took that girl out of the 
poorhouse. Nobody knows nothin’ about 
her family, and she’s the deceitfulest, art-- 
fulest, ungratefulest, worst-tempered minx 
I ever beheld—she”- 

“ Miss Chick, you forget yourself,”, saidir' 
Mr. Stone, flushing angrily. “Miss ; Cgrii. 
ton’s father was a classmate of mine in cot’ 
lege; and I have been trying fo find her for 
years. I knew that he left a child when he, 
died. I am as fully satisfied with her family" 
connections as with herself.” 

Only policy and prudence prevented Miss- 
Chick from swearing. He was rich, Delia- 
would be a great lady, and since it was too- 
late to prevent the marriage, it would not- 
-do to offend either bride or bridegroom. 

“ Pray excuse me, my feelin’s was so over¬ 
come to think that Dely, that I’ve looked 
upon as a dear sister so many long years, 
should go and get engaged to he married, 
and never tell me. It’s too hard; Mr. Stone. 
I’m dreadful tender-hearted and I have cher¬ 
ished that sweet girl as the apple of my.eye.’ r 

Delia, who happened to appear on the 
scene just then, was more than surprised to 
find herself locked fast in that tearful lady’s 
embrace, and kissed by her in the most rapt¬ 
urous manner. •' 

“Oh, you cruel, cruel girl, why did you 
conceal your love from me ? ” she said over 
and over again. 

The announcement that a strange gentle¬ 
man wished to see the lady of the house 
came as a happy relief to Delia, and Miss- 
Chick smoothed her brow and dried her 
tears as suddenly as if it had been done by 
magic. ’ v ' ’ 

“ The king of hearts,” thought Hiss Chick, 
and hope dawned in her soul once£mbre, as- 
well as more friendly feeling toward Aunt 
Mimy. She received him'with'her most 
gracious smile. : 

“ Is this the lady of the mansion ? ” he in¬ 
quired with dignity. \>' 

Miss Chick said she was that person.; ' 

“ I am the Bev. Mr. Soper, andjthought, 
ah—thought, as I was riding , this way, I: 
would call and see you.”. C' ' ■ : l :: 
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Miss Chick assured him that she was de¬ 
lighted to see him. She had the pleasure of 
hearing him preach once, and invited him to 
stop to tea, which invitation he accepted 
without hesitation. 

Mr. Soper and Miss Chick sat in the par¬ 
lor hy themselves that evening. Mr. Soper 
had lost his wife—the mother of eight prom¬ 
ising little Sopers, and Miss Chick sympa¬ 
thized with him deeply. 

“ Dely,” said she the next day, “ I always 
knew that I was cut out for a minister’s 
wife; I couldn’t have married nobody else, 
anyway. So when anybody’s asked me, 
something has told me to say no. Mr. Soper 
hasn’t any parish, but he travels about doing 
good, and I feel that I have a call to join 
him and do what I can toward saving souls. 
"We are goin’ to be married next week, so 
you and I’ll be brides together. Poor dear 
Mr. Stone! I knew he liked me at first, but 
you are a great deal better suited to him than 
I am. I never had no worldly ambition 


but was all for follerin’ in the path of duty.” 

Delia thought of Aunt Mirny’s fortune¬ 
telling, and was amazed. She was some¬ 
what enlightened, however, when she went 
over to bid Aunt Mimy good-by. The old 
woman had always been kind to her when 
she was a little girl, and Delia felt grateful 
to her on this account. 

“ Lor’, I sent Parson Soper to her—told 
him she was rich, and he’s dreadful lazy, 
and don’t like preaching very well, and then 
nobody cares to sit under him, for he ain’t 
very eloquent. I knew she’d be pleased 
with him, anyway, so I just recommended 
her, and he wasn’t long in making up his 
mind when he saw her place, I’ll warrant 
you,” said Aunt Mimy. “ But as for your 
fortune, I saw it in the cards, as plain as 
could be, and when I saw Mr. Stone get off 
the stage, and heard he was going to Miss 
Chick’s, I knew he couldn’t help falling in 
love with you, for it’s plain enough that he’s 
one of the kind that knows what is what! ” 
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